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CHAPTER  I. 

Among  those  who  watched  poor  Mary's  fate 
with  deep  interest  were  old  Purvis  and  his 
wife.  Thornbridge  continued  to  be  their 
guest.  He  was  still  without  a  fixed  em- 
ployment; his  health  was  delicate,  and  he 
must  occupy  his  present  quarters  through 
the  winter.  Melclon's  return  had  been  an- 
nounced to  them  a  day  or  two  after  his 
interview  with  Mary. 

Thornbridge  heard  it  with  great  regret. 
He  had  always  feared  his  influence  over 
Mary ;  and  every  event  of  his  life  added  to 
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his  distrust  of  his  moral  character  and  con- 
duct. There  was,  too,  he  saw,  something 
about  him  very  attractive ;  he  was  warm, 
generous,  ingenuous,  with  some  noble  im- 
pulses, but  he  had  no  principles,  with  a  great 
love  of  indulgence  and  pleasure.  He  was  a 
man  every  one  grieved  should  go  wrong, 
but  every  one  was  sure  he  would  do  so.  It 
was  inevitable  in  a  world  of  temptation. 
The  evening  that  Mary  had  consented  to 
the  marriage.,  Meldon  found  his  way  to  the 
old  couple,  and  entered,  when  they  were  all 
gathered  for  the  day's  last  meal.  He  was 
gay  and  joyous,  and  after  many  a  cheerful 
laugh  he  announced  to  them  the  cause  of 
all  his  gladness.  Mary  Johnson  had  con- 
sented to  marry  him,  and  to  go  with  him 
to  his  new  and  foreign  home.  And  while 
they  listened,  silenced  by  surprise,  he  re- 
lated to  them  all  his  hopes  and  prospects, 
the  trade  he  should  carry  on,  the  fortunes 
they   hoped    to    accumulate.     It    was    all 
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mapped-out  and  painted  in  bright  colours ; 
Mary  was  to  be  rocked  through  life,  and 
caressed  and  sheltered.  But  no  glowing 
words  could  make  the  prospect  bright  in 
Purvis's  eyes;  he  kept  muttering  "  It's  no 
boat  for  Mary  to  row  in ;"  and  he  seemed 
hardly  to  believe  that  she  would  embark; 
but  though  he  looked  all  he  felt,  he  did  not 
say  much. 

Thornbridge  could  not  conceal  his  anger 
and  vexation.  If  some  envy,  if  some  selfish 
disappointment  mingled  with  his  feelings,  it 
was  little  wonder  and  blame.  The  being 
he  had  deified — thought  too  perfect  to  ap- 
proach— had  been  won  by  a  man  whom  lie 
knew  in  many  respects  to  be  his  own  in- 
ferior, and  entirely  unworthy  of  the  precious 
prize  he  had  won ;  a  man  whom  he  was  sure 
would  blight  the  sweet  flower,  would  draw 
grief  round  her,  one  who  could  not  make 
her  happy.  Did  Mary  know  that  he  was  a 
smuggler,  a  pirate  ?  What  guarantee  was 
b  2 
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there  that  he  would  not  continue  his  wonted 
course,  and  who  then  would  promise  to 
shelter  and  save  her?  He  knew  it  was  vain 
to  expect  happiness  for  her.  Of  what  avail 
would  be  the  bright  shies  of  which  he 
talked,  the  blue  seas  which  she  was  to  ex- 
change for  the  stormy  channel?  Who  could 
guard  his  home  when  he  pursued  his  lawless 
trade?  Thornbridge  and  old  Purvis  sat  up 
long  and  late  to  see  if  no  door  of  escape 
could  be  found.  "  Women  are  so  wilful," 
he  repeated,  "  it  is  vain  to  talk  to  her.  I've 
seen  them;  there's  no  arguing,  no  con- 
vincing, and  the  greater  blackguard  the 
firmer  they  stick;  they'll  give  up  a  good 
man  a  hundred  times  easier.  It  was  so  with 
my  own  poor  girl ;  she  snapped  her  ringers 
at  a  quiet  decent  man,  and  then  stuck  to  a 
rascal,  poor  child;  and  so  will  this  Pearl  do, 
take  my  word  for  it,  young  man.  Open  her 
eyes !  why  you  might  sooner  open  the  eyes  of 
the  dead;  they're  blind,  downright  blind ;" 
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and  be  was  silent,  pacing  up  and  down. 
Stopping  opposite  Thornbridge,  lie  added, 
"  and  lie  is  a  deuced  handsome  fellow,  that 
he  is,  a  regular  fly-catcher — take  them  and 
kill  them,  little  fools." 

Through  all  that  dark  night  Thornbridge 
walked  up  and  down  his  room;  how  could 
he  save  her,  was  his  constant  thought,  but 
he  saw  no  means  of  doing  so.  He  resolved 
with  the  dawn  of  day  to  go  to  Tendring; 
he  would  deliver  his  own  soul ;  he  would  tell 
her  all;  he  would  warn,  he  would  entreat. 
But  he  looked  in  his  glass ;  alas !  what  could 
he  do  against  Meldon.  But  Mary,  so  pious, 
so  pure,  surely  she  loved  goodness  and 
virtue  ?  It  was  nearly  daybreak  when  the 
old  man,  who  could  not  rest,  came  into 
his  room.  "  Thornbridge,"  he  said,  "  I  have 
it;  the  child  is  not  of  age;  go,  seek  her 
guardians,  they  can  forbid  it ;  and  if  at  the 
last  moment,  we  will,  for  a  time,  at  least, 
draw  her  out  of  the  whirlpool.     Go  you  off 
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to  Mr.  Conran ;  I  have  got  the  money,  but 
not  the  legs,"  he  added,  for  he  limped  along 
with  his  gouty  feet;  "go,  my  boy,  and  God 
prosper  you.  I  know  you'd  like  to  see  her 
first ;  we  always  think  we  can  do  what  other 
people  can't.  And  so  try,  and  when  you  fail, 
as  you  surely  will,  be  off  to  Mr.  Conran,  for 
he  has  got  the  law,  and  that  is  better  than 
reason  with  these  wilful  young  wis." 

Thornbridge  arrived  early  at  Mary's  cot- 
tage. He  received  a  warm  welcome,  and 
though  her  varied  expression  prevented  his 
reading  her  heart,  yet  he  saw  that  she  was 
sincerely  glad  to  see  him. 

We  have  said,  that  the  "  busy  phantoms" 
of  his  life  were  wrapt  there  in  that  beautiful 
form  and  face.  When  Care  "  writes  on  the 
marble  brow  of  youth,"  she  sometimes  adds 
all  that  it  needed  to  make  it  perfect ;  later, 
her  corroding  fingers  mar  the  beauty  which 
she  once  elevated.  Sorrow  developes  the  soul, 
and  in  ripening  the  tenant  of  those  young 
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forms,  grief  plants  an  air  of  thought  and 
feeling  which  raises  its  character,  and  gives 
to  the  eye  that  can  see,  a  charm  which  its 
heedless  gaiety  could  not  inspire. 

Thornbridge  had  an  eye  to  see  everything 
Mary's  face  could  reveal.  Not  a  quality, 
not  a  beauty,  escaped  him ;  he  knew  he  read 
her  right,  that  he  could  worship  her,  and 
that  Meldon  knew  nothing  of  the  treasure 
he  had  won.  To  him  she  was  a  sealed  book. 
All  the  gentle  tints,  all  the  buds  of  such 
virtuous  promise, he  saw  and  valued.  Meldon 
praised  her  lovely  eyes;  but  he  did  not  see 
the  soul  that  spoke  in  them.  He  called  her 
his  lily  and  rose;  but  he  never  cared  to 
see  how  her  cheek  blanched  with  the  tale  of 
human  woe — how  indignantly  it  blushed  at 
injustice  and  crime — how  warm  it  glowed 
for  a  brother's  joys.  The  divine  sympa- 
thies which  marked  her  nature  were  written 
for  him  in  inexplicable  ciphers.  He  called 
her  his  pearl,  and  his  true  love;  but  the 
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depth  and  the  purity  of  her  nature  he  did 
not  see.  But  Thornbridge  saw  it  all;  and 
it  was  his  grief.  Had  Mary's  choice  been 
worthy  of  her,  he  was  persuaded  that  he 
would  have  taken  her  husband  to  his  bosom 
with  deep  friendship:  but  now  a  feeling 
analogous  to  hate  sprung  up  within  him, 
as  he  looked  forward  to  life's  journey,  and 
felt  that  he  could  make  hers  a  bitter  pil- 
grimage if  that  soul  had  been  in  his 
keeping ! 

Still  Meldon  loved  Mary  passionately; 
and  though  she  did  not,  could  not,  return  it, 
yet  she  had  promised  to  be  his  wife,  and 
she  felt  that  it  now  became  her  duty  to 
hide  from  every  mortal  eye  that  her  heart 
was  not  his.  Honour  demanded  it  of  her, 
and  she  had  resolved  to  obey  its  dictates. 
Thornbridge  and  she  talked  about  William, 
and  counted  the  days  till  his  return.  They 
talked  also  of  all  that  happened;  at  first 
lie  could  hardly  command  himself  to  speak 
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Meldon's  name ;  she  hoped  he  would  not  do 
so;  but  she  was  mistaken. 

At  last  Thornbridge  boldly  entered  on  the 
subject;  he  spoke  as  he  was  not  wont  to 
speak,  with  warmth,  with  eloquence.  He 
told  all  his  presentiments  against  Meldon — 
all  his  suspicions ;  he  could  not  be  silent  when 
he  saw  his  friend's  sister — one  whose  life  he 
hoped,  he  almost  prayed,  might  be  the  most 
blessed,  the  most  peaceful,  the  most  happy — 
thrown  away,  and  exposed  to  utter  ship- 
wreck and  ruin.  He  asked  if  she  had  known 
what  was  a  pirate's  life — what  crimes  it  sanc- 
tioned— what  violence  it  demanded  ?  Could 
she  vow  to  love  one  who  would  not  scruple  to 
stain  his  hands  with  human  blood?  "Mary," 
he  concluded,  "it  is  grief — it  is  shame. 
Promise  me,  by  all  the  love  you  have  for 
William,  by  your  mother's  memory,  that  you 
will  not  pledge  yourself  to  Meldon  till  your 
brother  is  free,  and  by  your  side ;  put  your 
destiny  in  his  hands,  and  for  the  love  of 
b3 
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God  make  no  irrevocable  vow.  Mary,  I  may 
claim  this  in  behalf  of  your  imprisoned 
brother.  If  I  had  fulfilled  my  task,  I  should 
have  dragged  you  from  your  solitude,  and 
placed  you  where  no  one  dare  pollute  your 
ears  with  an  offer  to  wed  you  to  vice  and 
misery." 

Mary  never  moved  nor  spoke ;  he  would 
have  read  her  heart,  but  she  would  not  let 
him ;  she  treated  him  with  the  utmost  kind- 
ness, but  finding  he  made  no  progress,  he 
became  silent,  and  sad. 

As  he  rose  to  leave,  he  turned  to  her, — 
"  Is  your  fate  sealed?" 

"  My  marriage  is  decided,"  she  answered, 
firmly. 

"  May  God,  then,  help  you !"  he  an- 
swered, and  left  her :  but  not  to  dream  on 
her  danger ;  not  to  mourn  over  her,  but  to 
act.  He  went  direct  to  Tendring  Hall, 
where  Edith  welcomed  him.  They  were  all 
in  distress,  for  Mrs.  Conran  had  expressed 
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her  certain  conviction  that  there  was  some 
strange  mystery  respecting  Mary's  marriage, 
and  she  and  Edith  felt  sure  that  she  did  not 
love  Meldon.  Thornbridge  related  all  that 
he  knew  of  Meldon,  not  only  of  his  former 
life,  but  of  his  future  intentions.  He  stated 
that  he  was  certain  that  his  beautiful  vessels 
were  intended  for  contraband  trade,  perhaps 
for  piracy.  He  had  talked  much  to  him  of 
the  wealth  to  be  acquired,  and  he  trembled 
with  agitation  when  he  thought  of  Mary 
alone  in  those  distant  lands,  subject  to  such 
fearful  vicissitudes;  for  were  his  calling 
known,  all  she  had  would  be  seized  at  any 
hour,  and  she  turned  houseless  on  the  world. 

All  he  said  was  true ;  and  when  to  this 
was  added  the  certainty  that  she  did  not 
love  Meldon,  it  must  be  allowed  the  pro- 
spect for  Mary  was  very  dark. 

Did  this  thought  give  Thornbridge  un- 
mixed pain?  It  brought  tears  to  his  eyes, 
but    it    did   not  make  him    sad;    it  gave 
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him  fresh  energy  to  avert  her  doom.  He 
told  Mrs.  Conran  that  Purvis  had  advised 
him  to  follow  her  son,  and  see  what  power 
he  possessed,  as  her  guardian,  to  postpone 
the  marriage  till  she  should  have  attained 
her  majority.  There  did  not  seem  much 
hope;  but  she  gave  him  the  directions  for 
finding  him:  and  Thornbridge  hastened 
home. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

It  was  with  heavy  hearts  that  Edith  and 
Susan  crossed  the  Downs  on  the  following 
morning. 

A  beautiful  cutter  was  anchored  close  to 
the  little  pier.  It  was  a  calm  day,  and  on 
board  every  one  was  in  movement,  carrying 
in  stores  and  cargo,  &c.  They  entered 
Tendring  Cottage,  and  found  Mary  alone. 
Meldon  opened  the  sea-door  at  the  same 
time,  and  radiant  with  joy,  animated  by 
action  and  hope,  he  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  Mary's  visitors.  His  manner 
removed  all  prejudice,  and  Susan,  at  least, 
was  so  much  pleased  with  him,  that  she 
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begged  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  board  his 
boat.  Some  of  the  sailors  followed  him  into 
the  cottage;  they  went  into  the  adjoining 
room,  and  carried  out  a  mattress  and  a 
small  case,  which  they  took  to  the  vessel. 
As  they  left  the  house,  Edith  observed 
Mary's  look  of  grief,  but  she  dare  not 
question  her.  She  could  only  speak  of 
those  plenteous  hopes  and  joys  common  to 
all  suffering  mortals ;  on  Mary's  dark  pil- 
grimage she  did  not  look,  but  pointed  to 
the  eternal  shore,  the  peaceful  haven,  the 
realms  of  light.  Edith  never  before  felt 
the  difficulty  of  comforting.  She  now  saw 
how  deep  the  chasm  that  opened  between 
the  happy  and  the  wretched :  she  saw  how 
isolating  sorrow  was,  and  she  could  not  get 
near  her.  She,  however,  spoke  of  her  own 
grief,  for  she  could  not  bear  her  to  be  torn 
away  so  suddenly  from  her.  She  recalled 
her  promise  to  be  the  happiest  and  the 
gayest    at   Edith's    wedding.     It    was   she 
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who  was  to  deck  the  church,  and  weave  all 
her  garlands.  It  was  she  who  was  to  lead 
the  little  white-robed  villagers  to  the  church ; 
and  who  would  replace  her? 

"  Now  you  are  gone,  Mary,  we  shall  stop 
some  of  our  festivities.  It  will  be  so  sad 
without  you." 

11  Oh,  Edith,  do  I  give  you  sorrow — 
what  can  cloud  your  life?" 

"  Indeed,"  she  replied,  "  I  should  be 
happy  if  I  were  sure  that  you  would  stand 
at  the  altar  with  the  same  bright  hope  and 
joy  that  I  have.  If,"  she  hesitated,  "  I 
was  sure  that  you  loved,  honoured,  and 
esteemed " 

a  I  should  then  be  as  you  are,"  she 
answered,  quickly,  "  an  uncertain  pen- 
sioner on  the  bounty  of  an  hour,  trembling 
for  a  perishable  idol,  leaning  on  a  bliss  a 
breath  might  destroy.  Now,"  she  said,  "  it 
is  otherwise;"  and  she  rose  from  her  chair, 
with  the  expression  of  one  who  had  bid 
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adieu  to  earth — who  stood  pluming  her 
wings  for  an  everlasting  flight — "  Now  it  is 
otherwise;  no  storm  can  wreck  me,  no  rude 
hand  wound,  death  cannot  rob  me;"  and 
she  was  silent. 

Edith  could  not  understand  her,  and 
said — "  All  that  does  not  make  me  happy, 
Mary." 

"  Then,"  she  replied,  "  you  have  no  faith 
in  the  truth  you  taught;  would  to  God 
you  had.  Who  knows  when  and  how  a 
man's  hope  and  life  may  be  thrown  upon 
that  which  he  may  then  find  he  never  leant 
on?  When  earth's  joys  are  shining,  you 
cannot  tell  if  there  are  brighter  ones;  put 
them  out,  and  then  look  up  and  see  what 
shines  on  the  dark  way  of  the  stricken 
pilgrim,  as  he  gropes  on,  hearing  and  seeing 
what  life  hides  from  others.  I  have  learned 
a  life,"  she  added,  after  a  pause,  "  since 
you  came  here  to  dry  my  first  tear,  and 
now,  hurried  on  beyond  your  experience,  I 
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am  alone;  and  I  must  turn  to  see  how  you 
can  follow.  Edith,  my  best,  my  dearest 
friend,  be  ready.  Chasms  may  open  in 
your  smooth  way,  darkness  may  overtake 
your  sun-lit  path ;  by  the  love  I  bear  you, 
don't  let  the  roots  strike  too  deep — be 
ready,  they  may  be  torn  up;"  and  she 
turned  and  showed  her  favourite  myrtle, 
her  mother's  care,  which  she  had  dug  up  to 
take  with  her.  "  Look,"  she  added,  "  how 
far  these  fibres  had  shot,  and  how  they 
wither :  they  should  have  been  prepared — 
cut  earlier." 

Edith  looked  at  her  with  wonder.  The 
humble,  teachable,  beautiful  child,  seemed 
transformed;  and  she  felt  that  it  was  true 
she  could  not  any  longer  guide  or  advise  her. 
She  had  always  regarded  Mary  as  a  being 
who  had  vast  power  and  mind,  with  force 
of  will  rarely  seen,  all  shut  up  by  a  re- 
stricted and  monotonous  life — one  whom 
circumstances    might   develop    and    fit  for 
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great  action.  The  sudden  change  from  the 
meek,  suffering  child,  to  a  woman  full  of 
purpose  and  support — from  the  child  who 
played  with  life  to  one  who  seized  it  with 
no  lukewarm  grasp,  and  seemed  resolved  to 
move  alone,  and  without  exposing  a  fibre  or 
a  nerve  of  her  heart ;  the  young,  wild  plant, 
suddenly  ripened  into  sturdiness  and 
strength  ready  for  the  blast,  was  incom- 
prehensible; for  Edith  knew  not  how  life 
had  hurried  on  with  Mary;  its  pages  had 
been  rapidly  turned,  so  fast,  that  had  her 
nature  been  less  endowed  she  could  not 
have  read  and  learned.  At  her  mother's 
grave  she  had  learned  her  first  lesson :  she 
thought  her  heart  was  broken ;  but  William's 
grief  taught  her  new  sorrows  and  roused 
her.  She  learned  to  know  herself  and  lean 
on  herself;  she  was  at  once  her  own  uncoun- 
selled  guide;  all  her  defences  were  thrown 
down ;  but  with  no  feeble  hand  she  seized 
the  helm.    Then  was  the  door  opened  to  her, 
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and  when  in  darkness,  rose  the  star — that 
star  of  which  he  who  would  tempt  knew 
all  the  power.  In  the  hour  of  his  hunger 
came  the  tempter  to  man's  Lord,  so,  in  the 
hour  of  her  utmost  need,  he  brought  her  his 
chosen  gift;  he  opened  to  her  a  haven; 
he  showed  her  the  fair  land.  Eternal 
Spirit,  thou  wert  with  the  helpless  orphan, 
as  once  with  the  tried  one  in  the  wilderness 
of  Syria.  She  looked,  she  loved,  and  then 
seizing  her  rudder,  she  turned  her  vessel, 
refused  the  forbidden  haven,  and  steered  to 
the  far-off  land,  where  she  trusted  in  the 
God  she  loved,  such  good  things  would  be 
prepared  as  passed  her.  understanding  to 
conceive.  "  Keep  me  innocent,"  she  prayed, 
as  did  the  captive  queen.  Conran  could 
never  be  hers  without  forfeiting  his  truth 
and  his  word — without  breaking  the  heart 
of  her  friend  and  benefactor ;  and  her  reso- 
lution was  immovable — she  would  renounce 
him.     She  was  almost  startled  at  her  own 
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power;  she  hardly  believed  her  identity; 
she  remembered  how  she  loved  her  parent 
roof,  her  home.  She  knew,  too,  how  she 
loved  Conran,  and  yet  the  pinions  that  were 
ready  to  bear  her  from  the  parent  nest  she 
felt  were  strong  and  nervous. 

This  force  of  circumstance,  with  its  ap- 
parent miracles,  is  too  little  thought  of  and 
considered.  It  is  but  circumstance  that 
turns  the  barren  stick  on  the  mountain-side 
to  the  flowery,  leafy  plant,  so  fragrant 
in  the  sheltered  garden.  The  cold  wind 
is  withdrawn,  and  the  hot  sun  shines,  so 
the  plant  brings  forth  all  its  secret 
power  and  beauty.  It  is  but  circum- 
stance that  often  turns  a  youth  of  inno- 
cence to  a  maturity  of  infamy;  it  is 
but  circumstance  that  transforms  the 
gentle,  fearful,  retiring  spirit,  to  one  of 
energy,  self-reliance,  and  heroism.  Thrice 
blessed  must  be  the  witnessing  spirit  of 
the    departed,   who   sees   his   child,    when 
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life  is  piercing  into  the  depth  of  his  heart, 
and  with  its  life-giving  breath  calling  every 
passion  into  vivid  action,  come  forth, 
adorned  with  new  virtue  and  new  powers  ; 
the  rude  ore  coming  forth  as  burnished; 
grasping  eternal  truth,  and  going  forward 
with  courageous  step  on  the  thorny  road  to' 
which  it  pointed;  stemming  the  storm,  and 
steering  to  the  shores  where  already  is 
echoed  the  song,  "  Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant!" 

Was  it  not  sung  when  Mary  sat  there 
that  night,  choosing  for  herself  a  hard,  a 
rough,  a  dark  way,  rather  than  injure  her 
friend  and  her  benefactor. 

Edith's  presence  roused  Mary,  and  she 
resolved  that,  at  any  cost,  she  should  never 
know  her  grief.  She  also  determined  that 
she  should  appear  as  Meldon's  willing  and 
happy  bride.  The  smaller  conquest  was 
easy  after  the  greater;  for  the  world  was 
lost  to  her  when  she  lost  Conran. 
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"Can  it  not  be  delayed?"  said  Edith, 
after  a  long  pause. 

"  Not  a  day,"  said  Mary.  And  as  she 
spoke,  Susan  and  Meldon  returned  from 
the  boat.  Susan  praised  all  she  had  seen, 
and  wished  that  she  was  going  to  the  clear 
skies  and  seas  of  which  Meldon  had  told 
her;  and  she  promised  to  come  and  see  her 
in  her  new  home.  It  was  growing  dark, 
and  Meldon  contrasted  the  glooms  with  the 
bright  sun  shining  in  the  land  whither  he 
was  bound. 

They  left  Mary,  and  with  her  all  hope  of 
changing  her  purpose.  Susan  talked,  for 
she  thought  Mary  happy  in  getting  away 
from  her  secluded  home  to  see  life,  that 
enchanting  vision  to  young  people!  But 
Edith  could  not  speak,  nor  would  she  tell 
Mrs.  Conran  all  she  felt  or  thought  of  Mary, 
the  intense  and  increasing  admiration  for 
her,  and  the  surprise  at  finding  her  so  self- 
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existent,  so  strong;  she  said  she  was  like  an 
angel,  so  unearthly. 

She  was,  indeed,  strong;  she  was  armed 
for  the  expected  trial.  She  had  measured 
all  the  difficulties  she  knew  and  saw;  but 
she  had  not  yet  foreseen  life's  strange  and 
unexpected  casualties. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Thornbridge  travelled  with,  speed,  and  soon 
found  the  object  of  his  search. 

Conran  had  not  crossed  the  Channel.  His 
interest  in  the  subject  of  Thornbridge's 
mission  was  as  eager  as  he  could  have  de- 
sired. He  promised  him  all  the  aid  he 
could  give ;  but  doubted  that  his  power 
as  guardian  would  enable  him  to  offer  an 
effectual  resistance  to  Mary's  marriage  with 
Meldon.  He  listened  as  Thornbridge  re- 
lated all  that  his  mother  had  told  him. 
That  he  was  unworthy  of  her,  all  agreed ; 
that  she  did  not  love  him,  all  feared. 

Neither  revealed  the  secret  of  his  own 
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indignation  that  one  so  young,  so  good,  so 
innocent,  should  be  tied  to  the  fate  of  a 
daring,  reckless,  unprincipled  man;  and 
neither  was  disposed  to  palliate  nor  excuse 
his  faults.  At  any  cost  Conran  resolved  to 
frustrate  Meldon's  hopes,  and  they  travelled 
rapidly  back  to  Tendring. 

It  was  growing  dark  when  they  stopped 

their  carriage  on  the  heights  above  K 

Thornbridge  returned  to  his  home,  and 
Conran  hastened  to  the  shore,  bidding  his 
servants  return  to  the  Hall.  A  faint  light 
flickered  in  the  window;  and  as  he  came 
down  the  steep  path,  he  could  see  Mary 
sitting  by  the  flaming  logs,  leaning  her  head 
in  her  hand.  She  was  alone,  and  there  was 
a  death-like  silence  in  the  house.  As  he 
stood,  he  saw  her  rise  and  open  the  case- 
ment, and  look  out.  The  moon  was  just  above 
the  western  horizon,  and  from  time  to  time, 
as  the  clouds  rolled  off,  it  threw  a  bright  light 
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on  all  the  familiar  objects  around  her.  She 
pushed  back  her  loose  flowing  hair,  and 
leaning  against  the  stone  raullion  of  the 
window,  he  heard  her  exclaim,  "  Farewell !" 
Concealing  himself  behind  the  projecting 
wall,  he  heard  her  loud  sobs.  The  cry  was 
a  bitter  one:  it  was  indeed  the  voice  of 
grief,  moaning  with  the  awaking  wind 
which  suddenly  blew  on  that  cliff — the 
genuine  produce  of  an  unrestrained  feeling. 
No  one  heard,  no  one  knew.  She  poured 
out  her  wail  to  the  night  air — the  sorrowful 
adieu  to  her  loved  home.  Still,  though  the 
sounds  were  unmistakable,  he  could  not 
learn  from  them  why  her  soul  was  so 
stricken ;  no  articulated  word  gave  him  the 
clue.  After  some  time  he  heard  the  words, 
u  Farewell — but  not  for  ever  !"  and  her 
head  sunk  on  the  window-sill.  Her  long 
hair  fell  down,  and  hung  over  the  cottage 
wall.  A  painter  might  have  drawn  her,  as 
the  declining  moon  threw  a  fitful  light  on 
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her  beautiful  form.  She  was  motionless 
and  silent;  and  Conran,  fearing  that  she 
was  ill,  came  gently  forward.  Her  face 
was  quite  concealed ;  her  forehead  leant  on 
the  cold  stone.  At  first  she  took  no  notice 
as  he  laid  his  hand  on  her  head.  He  saw 
that  she  had  not  fainted.  He  put  his 
head  down  to  listen  to  her  breathing,  and 
he  heard  her  mutter,  in  half-formed  words, 
"  In  heaven  !  yes,  Conran,  in  heaven !  My 
mother  came  and  told  me  ■  to  do  well,  and 
I  should  be  yours;'  she  meant  in  heaven. 
Farewell,  then.  Mother!"  she  exclaimed, 
suddenly  lifting  up  her  face,  and  clasping 
her  hands;  "  must  I?"  and  the  tears  were 
channelling  her  cheeks:  "  must  I,  mother? 
But  can  I  ?"  She  seemed  as  though  she  heard 
some  response,  for  she  continued :  "  Sweet 
sounds.  Ob,  mother!  bid  them  sing  it." 
And  then,  as  if  listening  to  a  song,  she  kept 
joining  them,  and  singing  now  and  then  a 
word :  "  Bear  thy  cross ;  thy  crown  is  sure." 
C2 
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The  tears  rolled  away,  and  her  face  was 
radiant  as  if  she  saw  a  vision.  At  that 
moment  she  saw  Conran;  he  stood  back 
silent  and  motionless,  fearing  to  break  the 
spell.  "  Wait,  love,"  she  cried,  a  and  for 
ever !"  and  she  threw  her  arms  out  to  enfold 
him,  and  he  fell  on  his  knees.  "  Wait, 
love;  mother  says,  wait;  and  then  in  that 
fair  land — it  wont  be  long,  Conran !"  And 
as  she  spoke  a  voice  was  heard  in  the  court 
behind  the  house.  She  seemed  instantlv 
recalled  from  the  vision  to  life ;  she  sprang 
up,  shut  the  window,  and  disappeared,  for 
it  was  but  a  vision,  she  thought  it  a  bright 
dream.  Conran  stood.  Did  he  dream? 
Was  he  demented?  Could  that  be  Mary? 
Was  he  deluded  ?  He  touched  the  window ; 
it  was  real  stone  and  brick;  it  was  this  ma- 
terial world  in  which  he  stood ;  it  was  really 
Tendring.  He  did  not  sleep;  he  did  not 
dream.  Then  Mary  loved  him!  Were 
those  spirits  with  whom  she  communed? 
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He  cared  not.  He  sprang  on  his  feet,  and 
called  everything  around  to  hear  his  oath, 
that  Mary  should  be  his!  He  dared  not 
enter  the  house  in  the  wild  tumult  of  his 
joy';  it  was  so  strange  and  mysterious. 

It  was  the  eve  of  Mary's  marriage  with 
Meidon.  Conran  did  not  know  it  at  that 
time,  for  he  had  not  been  at  home  for  some 
time. 

But  Mary  had  consented;  and  on  the 
approaching  morning  she  was  resolved  to 
make  the  sacrifice.  As  the  day  drew  on 
she  lost  her  self-control,  and  the  nurse  often 
declared  she  was  beside  herself,  her  direc- 
tions and  preparations  were  so  strange.  All 
was  at  length  done,  and  Mary  had  now 
nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  down  and  think 
over  her  destiny;  over  the  calm  youth 
gone,  over  the  tumultuous  future  rising 
before  her.  She  rejoiced  in  Conran's  ab- 
sence. She  had  resolutely  and  dutifully  put 
his  image  away,  and  with  a  firm  loyalty  she 
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was  prepared  to  swear  to  Meldon  fidelity 
and  truth.  She  received  him  as  the  or- 
dained way  in  which  she  could  save  Edith, 
and  she  ennobled  her  future  path  with  the 
name  and  supports  of  duty.  The  mighty 
effort,  however,  had  been  too  great  for  her; 
and  in  the  heart-stirring  prayer  for  help  she 
had  so  invoked  her  mother's  presence,  that 
she  often  felt  that  she  heard  her  and  minis- 
tered to  her.  It  was  in  the  moment  of 
utter  darkness,  when  no  promise  strength- 
ened, no  hope  gladdened  her,  that  she  once 
more  looked  out  on  the  loved  scenes ;  and 
as  the  morning's  offering  came  before  her, 
and  she  thought  of  the  bleeding  victim  that 
she  carried  to  the  altar,  she  called  out  from 
the  pit  of  bitterness  to  those  whose  trials 
were  ended,  whose  darkness  was  past,  and 
she  fancied  that  the  spirits  whose  tears  were 
wiped  descended  to  her.  She  had  read  of  an 
opening  heaven  for  the  "  Man  of  sorrows," 
and  she  thought  that,   as  his  humble  fol- 
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lower,  the  dark  veil  was  drawn  aside 
for  her,  and  that  one  clothed  in  light  came 
forth,  and  told  her  that  patience  in  the 
rough  path  would  lead  to  every  desired 
blessing.  Alas!  poor  Mary  thought  God 
could  give  her  no  other  reward  than  the 
promise  that  after  the  struggle  of  life  the 
great  gift  would  meet  her  on  the  shores  of 
the  new  world.  The  thought  of  being  eter- 
nally united  to  Conran  was  the  heaven  to 
which  she  looked,  and  the  supposed  vision 
left  hardly  a  trace;  she  thought  she  had 
slept  and  seen  Conran. 

When  Meldon  entered,  he  found  the 
energy  of  the  morning  gone,  and  Mary 
weak  and  dejected. 

"  Remember,  my  Pearl,  William  will  be 
free  to-morrow,  and  we  shall  nee  before  the 
wind,  which  is  just  in  the  right  quarter, 
though  I  hope  the  storm  will  pass  a  little, 
and  I  shall  never  see  another  tear." 

u  How  strange  that  you  dare  hope  it, 
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Meldon ;  every  one  says  the  wise  prepare  for 
sorrow,  for  it  must  come." 

"  More  fools  they,"  said  her  companion; 
"  I  am  ready  when  it  comes,  but  never  look 
out  for  it.  To  wince  before  and  after  is  no 
part  of  my  creed ;  it  is  bad  enough  while  it 
lasts.  But  what  makes  you  think  of  sor- 
row, Mary?  You  know  not  half  our  joys; 
once  where  I  shall  take  you,  and  you  will 
wonder  how  you  ever  lived  in  this  gloomy 
puritanical  country.  I  shall  see  my  Mary 
dance  the  gayest  and  the  brightest  and  the 
prettiest  of  the  lot.  I  tell  you  it  will  be  no 
unkind  shove  that  sends  us  off  to-morrow, 
with  her  bows  pointing  to  our  new  home ; 
at  eight  to-morrow,  Mary,  because  of  the 
tide." 

"  The  clergyman  comes  this  evening  late, 
and  sleeps  here,"  said  Mary. 

"  Well,"  said  Meldon,  "  I  can't  stay  for 
prayers ;  I  shall  go  on  board  to  see  all  is 
right,  it  is  beginning  to  blow  so  hard;  and 
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then  home  to  K ,  to  be  ready  for  an 

early  start."  And  bounding  with  life  and 
spirits,  he  left  the  house.  As  the  door  shut, 
Mary  started  and  shuddered.  She  would 
not  see  him  till  they  should  meet  at  the 
church  door !  and  she  sat  down  and  mused. 
What  was  life?  Would  the  rest  be  as  like 
a  morning  dream  as  the  days  of  her  youth? 
Then  why  mourn  and  weep  that  it  should 
be  a  sad  dream;  could  there  be  grief 
heavier  than  what  she  had  borne?  Every 
day  shortened  the  residue ;  patience  to  bear, 
energy  to  act,  and  the  release  would  soon 
come.  Strange  soliloquies  for  a  bride,  but 
they  were  Mary's.  She  was  not  long  alone, 
for  Meldon  had  left  the  cottage  but  a  few 
minutes,  when  Conran  entered.  Her  vision 
had  been  like  a  dream,  almost  forgotten,  till 
something  in  life  recalled  it;  and  when  she 
looked  at  Conran  it  brought  to  her  remem- 
brance that  an  angel  had  promised  her  that 
she  should  be  his  in  an  after  world.     For  a 

C     O 
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moment  she  seemed  to  hesitate,  and  then 
regaining  the  reality  of  her  position  she 
received  him  with  dignity. 

Conran  said  that  he  had  been  suddenly 
recalled  by  the  appalling  news  of  her  ap- 
proaching marriage.  He  begged  that  she 
would  tell  him  if  it  were  true  that  she  was 
engaged  to  Meldon. 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Mary,  in  a  faltering 
voice.     "  To-morrow." 

a  Then,"  said  he,  violently,  "  it  shall  be 
true  no  longer,  for  I  have  sworn  at  each 
step  of  my  journey  that  I  will  stop  it,  if  I 
tear  you  from  the  very  foot  of  the  altar." 

"  And  who,"  said  Mary,  proudly,  "  gave 
you  the  right  to  rule  over  my  destiny?" 

"  The  voice  within,  that  tells  me  you  are 
mine." 

"  And  you  dare  to  nurture  hope,  when  I 
have  sworn  to  you  that  I  will  never  hear 
you?" 

"  And  you  dare,"  he  answered,  "  to  pro- 
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mise  your  faith  and  truth  when  your  heart 
refuses  both." 

"  And  who  told  you  my  heart  refused  to 
love  him?" 

"  The  voice  that  I  still  hear  calling  me 
by  love's  dearest  name.  Do  not  wait  till 
another  life  dawns,  but  now,  Mary,  hear 
me.  Do  not  let  duty's  name  be  prostituted 
by  signing  such  a  contract.  It  outrages 
all  her  highest  commands.  What  woman 
is  so  strong  or  so  daring  to  enter  life  with- 
out the  shield  of  love  ?  Who  told  you  that, 
bound  to  one  you  cannot  love,  you  can  walk 
honestly  and  virtuously?  Do  you  know 
that  the  chain  will  gall  you  into  madness, 
or  sink  you  into  infamy  ?  Mary !  a  woman's 
haven  and  safety  is  in  anchoring  her  whole 
heart  in  her  husband's  love.  Where  are 
you  to  find  shelter  without  that?  Love, 
then,  is  the  guard — the  shield,  that  God 
made  to  screen  youth  and  beauty;  if  you 
reject  it,  lay  down  the  flowery  silken  fence, 
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and  throw  yourself  on  the  wild  desert. 
How  dare  you  hope  for  happiness  and 
virtue?  Mary,  I  know  life  as  you  cannot 
know  it.  I  have  seen  the  young  and 
beautiful  throw  away  their  armour,  and  I 
have  seen  them  overthrown  in  the  struggle ; 
I  have  passed  again,  and  seen  them  drink- 
ing the  bitter  lees  of  the  cup  of  wormwood. 
I  have  seen  what  it  is  for  youth  to  be 
branded — its  beauty  torn  from  it,  and  seen 
it  scouted  into  bye-ways,  away  from  the 
gaze  of  man — a  scorn,  a  bye-word;  and  she 
was  young,  and  beautiful,  and  innocent,  as 
you;  but  she  went  out  to  the  battle,  un- 
heeding the  danger. 

a  In  her  girlish  ignorance,  she  would  not 
hear  that  her  heart  must  be  put  in  safe 
keeping,  if  she  was  to  walk  unscathed  and 
unspotted. 

"  My  love  is  the  ark  offered  you;  spurn 
it,  and  the  deluge  will  overthrow  you." 
He  was  silent,  and  she  did  not  speak. 
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Conran,  excited  by  the  new-found  per- 
suasion that  Mary  loved  hiin,  spoke  with 
the  warmth  and  eloquence  of  hope.  He 
placed  his  foot  on  that  rock,  and  felt  sure 
that  he  would  prevail.  "  Do  you  know 
the  man?"  he  continued.  "If  ruin  and 
misery  are  words  to  be  stamped  on  any 
one's  destiny  here,  they  must  be  graven  on 
yours.  No  power  can  save,  no  strength 
shelter  you;  no  arm  is  strong  enough  to 
avert  it;  you  will  be  wrecked,  shattered, 
and  lost,  Mary." 

"  How  dare  you,"  she  answered,  with  an 
inspired  look — "  how  dare  you  say  that  he 
is  in  danger  whose  shelter  is  beneath  the 
wing  of  the  infinite  and  the  everlasting? 
The  canopy  of  God  is  over  me,  for  I  have 
laid  hold  on  his  truth,  and  confide  in  his 
word.  He  has  shown  me  a  fortress  less 
vulnerable  than  a  mortal's  love,  joys  less 
fugitive  than  those;"  and  she  stopped  an 
instant.     "  No,    Conran,    I   am    Mcldon's 
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happy  and  willing  bride,  and  if  you  think 
the  picture  of  brighter  joys  can  lure  or 
stagger  me,  you  are  wrong.  I  hear  a  voice 
calling  me,  and  telling  me  that  I  have  chosen 

the  good  part,  and  that  henceforth " 

And  she  stopped  again.  "  Conran,"  she 
said,  u  we  part :  no  word,  no  tear  can  shake 
my  purpose.  There  are  higher  paths  than 
those  of  pleasure — greater  rewards  than 
those  she  can  offer.  It  is  under  no  '  wind- 
built  tent'  that  I  shelter." 

"  Hush  !"  said  Conran.  "  Pray,  what  is 
the  great  duty  under  whose  sacred  name  you 
propose  to  make  yourself  safe  ?  It  is  a  whim, 
a  caprice,  that  you  dignify  with  that  name, 
whereas  you  are  outraging  everything  holy, 
in  the  crooked,  insane  idol  you  honour  as 
your  God.  To  swear  to  a  man  it  is  guilty 
to  love  seems  a  strange  act  of  duty  and 
virtue ;  and  if  you  have  not  sense  and  pru- 
dence enough  to  shun  the  pit  yawning 
before  you,  here  is  an  arm  ready  and  able 
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to  rescue  you.  You  think  to  seal  Edith's 
happiness,  and  I  have  resolved  as  stubbornly 
as  you,  never  to  marry  her.  You  may 
think  it  just  and  well  to  utter  false  oaths — 
I  will  not." 

She  was  completely  overcast.  The  joy 
set  before  her  was  Edith's  happiness;  and 
how  her  heart  had  worked  its  way  through 
hot  trial  and  sore  suffering — how  it  had 
smarted  and  bled,  could  never  be  written. 
She  had  clasped  the  cluster  of  thorns,  and 
with  a  strange  enthusiasm  had  welcomed 
every  wound.  She  did  not  care,  she  did 
not  seek  to  adorn  the  path  of  her  choice. 
She  fancied  that  the  darker  and  the  rougher, 
the  holier  and  better.  She  never  would 
have  married  except  to  make  Edith's  happi- 
ness more  certain — the  only  resource  to 
make  Conran  abandon  her;  and  did  not 
care  if  her  choice  led  her  to  drink  the  dregs 
of  the  cup  of  grief.  She  had  schooled  her- 
self into  the  conviction  that  she  could  live 
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without  happiness,  and  religion  had  come  to 
her  with  its  brightest  words  and  promises, 
and  having  darkened  earth's  lamps,  she  had 
looked  up,  and  was  walking  by  the  pure 
light  from  above.  These  words  of  Conran 
made  her  halt  and  tremble.  It  was  vain 
that  she  pleaded,  that  he  threatened.  She 
implored  him,  if  there  were  in  his  heart 
true  love  to  her,  to  listen  to  her,  and  not 
forsake  Edith.  His  words  of  passion  were 
hardly  silenced,  when  hers  of  earnest  prayer 
followed — supplicating  him,  entreating  him 
not  to  forsake  Edith,  but  he  was  inexorable. 
She  threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  him, 
if  it  was  only  to  obtain  one  short  week, 
before  he  struck  down  her  hope  and  her 
life. 

He  yielded,  and  putting  his  arm  round 
her,  lifted  her  from  the  ground ;  as  he  did 
so,  Meldon  looked  through  the  window :  he 
had  forgotten  something  on  board  his  cutter, 
and   resolvinc;  to  take   one  more  look  at 
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Mary,  he  went  to  her  door,  and  passing 
the  window,  he  saw  Conran's  figure,  his 
arms  stretched  to  Mary,  and  she  on  her 
knees;  he  saw  him  lift  her;  he  saw  her 
look  at  Conran  as  she  had  never  looked  at 
him;  he  saw  Conran  clasp  her  in  his  arms. 
Eage,  jealousy,  rose  in  furious  contest;  at 
first  his  violence  forbade  him  move:  then, 
without  attempting  to  enter  the  house,  he 
climbed  up  the  cliff,  and  walked  like  a 
maniac  along  the  road  that  led  him  home. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"  The  earth  is  like  ocean, 
Wreck-strew' d  and  in  motion. 
Bird,  beast,  man,  and  worm, 
Have  crept  out  of  the  storm." 

The  following  morning  was  the  appointed 
time  for  Mary's  marriage.  The  secret  had 
not  been  told ;  she  was  so  fearful  of  it  being 
known,  that  the  few  friends  bidden  to  attend 
were  begged  not  to  tell  the  hour  and  day 
on  which  they  were  bidden. 

Mary  and  her  old  aunt  and  maid  were 
left  alone  when  Conran  left.  Distracted 
between  the  joy  of  being  assured  of  Mary's 
affection,  and  despair  at  winning  her,  made 
him  likewise  wander  about,  though  it  was 
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a  night  when  everything  had  hurried  to 
shelter.  The  wind  seemed  telling  dismal 
stories.  From  the  top  of  the  cliffs  the 
white  crest  of  the  waves  could  be  seen  in 
the  darkness,  as  they  rolled  in  and  rencled 
the  rocks  beneath.  The  clouds  were  so 
thick,  so  dark,  that  not  a  gleam  of  light 
could  pierce  them.  Every  one  at  his 
blazing  fire,  as  he  fastened  all  up  from  the 
storm,  thought  of  the  sailors,  and  at  every 
gust  prayed  for  the  shipwrecked  sufferers. 
The  sea  birds  were  driven  in :  every  hour 
gave  power  to  the  gale. 

Poor  Mary  passed  this  night  almost 
like  a  martyr  who  prepares  for  his  morning 
sacrifice.  She  did  not  rest;  sometimes  she 
went  to  her  window  to  listen  to  the  tempest ; 
it  seemed  as  if  the  wind  would  cleave  open 
the  planks  of  her  house ;  then  drawing  her 
shawl  round  her,  she  piled  up  the  logs  on 
her  hearth.  At  one  time  she  cried  bitterly ; 
then  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees.     She 
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sifted  her  heart,  she  tested  her  principles; 
and  she  was  sure  she  was  right.  When  she 
was  married.  Conran  would  turn  to  Edith; 
if  the  wind  would  but  calm  before  to-morrow 
sunset,  she  would  be  out  of  sight  of  her 
home  and  country ;  all  her  most  treasured 
goods  were  on  board,  and  her  dismantled 
room  seemed  as  mournful  and  desolate  as 
her  own  heart;  it  no  longer  looked  like  the 
home  of  her  childhood;  it  was  like  the 
corpse  from  which  the  spirit  of  joy  and  life 
had  fled.  Sometimes  she  stood  and  looked 
at  her  bridal  dress,  and  then  in  her  inmost 
heart  she  sighed  for  her  shroud — she  wished 
it  were  that  last  robe.  And  then,  at  times, 
firm  in  the  conviction  that  she  was  in  the 
path  of  duty,  she  seemed  to  replume  herself, 
and  throw  herself,  with  faith  and  hope,  on 
the  promises  to  the  upright.  Had  she  not 
stifled  her  own  heart,  thrown  away  and 
trampled  on  all  earthly  bliss,  rather  than 
break  the  heart  of  her  friend  and  rob  her  of 
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her  joy  ?  Had  she  not  done  so  in  depend- 
ence on  Him  whose  law  was  dearer  to  her 
than  thousands  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
would  he  not  be  with  her?  Would  she  not 
see  his  smile  when  she  offered  up  her  life, 
and  would  not  angels  hymn  to  her  as  they 
had  done  round  scorching  piles?  To  what 
shrine  was  she  going  to  offer  herself?  Had 
she  not  heard  his  words — the  law  of  the 
golden  rule?  and  she  had  followed  him.  It 
was  thus  she  passed  her  hours,  as  one  on 
life's  portal,  not  forgetting  that  she  had 
still  to  tread  its  hard,  its  stony  way — still 
to  contend,  still  to  wrestle — but  afar  off  she 
kept  her  eye  on  the  light  beyond  the  flood ; 
and  it  was  thus  she  entered  the  river, 
listening  to  the  echoes  of  the  songs  in  the 
land  beyond,  and  resolved  to  do  her  ap- 
pointed task,  till  the  angel  beckoned  her 
home. 

Conran  roamed  about,  more  restless,  more 
clouded,  more  troubled   than  the  warring 
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elements.  The  rain  beat  on  him,  the  storm 
blew,  but  he  heeded  not,  but  followed  the 
lonely  path  that  led  to  the  town.  It  was 
hard  to  see  the  path ;  the  cliff's  edge  could 
hardly  be  traced ;  he  had  no  guide  but  the 
roaring  surf  below. 

Still  he  seemed  unconscious  of  the  dismal 
scene,  and  treading  with  rapid  step,  he 
suddenly  discerned  the  figure  of  a  man  close 
in  advance  of  him.  He  would  have  passed 
him,  hurrying  on,  and  averse  from  all  com- 
munion; but  as  he  did  so,  the  man  came 
near  enough  to  recognise  him;  and  without 
speaking  a  word,  unprepared  for  the  assault, 
he  felled  him  to  the  ground.  Conran,  roused 
and  active,  sprang  on  his  feet;  his  blood 
boiled,  and  he  seized  his  adversary,  and  they 
wrestled  in  mortal  conflict.  Xo  word  was 
spoken,  but  bitter  curses,  low  oaths,  were 
muttered  as  they  strove  together.  Freeing 
himself  to  strike  a  decisive  blow,  his  adver- 
sary lifted  himself  up,   and  Conran  reco- 
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gnised  Meldon.  When  he  found  with  whom 
he  had  to  do,  his  arm  was  no  longer  strait- 
ened, mercy  no  longer  pleaded;  he  would 
as  willingly  have  left  Meldon  a  corpse  on 
the  cold  turf,  as  Meldon  would  have  torn 
his  life  from  him.  It  was  no  feeble  struggle. 
Meldon  was  wrought  up  to  fury ;  his  blood 
was  a  lawful,  a  grateful  sacrifice ;  it  would 
be  sweet  to  him  to  stiffen  the  arm  in  death, 
that  he  had  seen  stretched  to  lure  from  him 
his  prize  and  his  life.  Nor  Conran,  though 
he  hated  him  not,  would  not  spare  him ; 
his  death  would  save  Mary,  and  he  cared 
not  if  he  died.  But  Meldon's  passion  armed 
him  with  tremendous  power :  if  both  fell, 
it  would  be  welcome  to  die  revenged.  As 
if  the  power  that  wielded  the  night's  storm 
was  with  him,  he  grappled  with  him;  and 
then  with  a  giant's  effort  shook  him  loose, 
and  hurled  him  over  the  dizzy  edge.  He 
stood  half  aghast  to  listen;  he  asked  the 
rocks,  the  waves,   of  his  fate.     And   the 
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hollow  voice  from  the  caverns  beneath,  he 
thought,  told  him  that  he  was  avenged,  and 
wild  sport  they  seemed  to  make  over  him. 
As  a  lion  shows  his  jaw  with  threatening 
and  hopeless  display,  so  on  that  night  did 
those  ruthless  waves  throw  up  the  wild 
spray  in  the  pride  of  conquest;  for  they 
could  batter  into  fragments  every  bone  and 
sinew  that  dared  contend  with  them.  He 
longed  for  light  to  see  his  victim  struggling 
— he  longed  for  a  moment's  calm  that  he 
might  hear  his  vain  cry  for  help,  his  ex- 
piring scream  of  torture.  But  there  was 
not  a  gleam ;  the  wind  blew  with  unwea- 
ried force,  as  enger  in  its  rage  as  the 
lone  man  who  stood  there  rejoicing  over 
his  enemy's  fate,  and  pouring  out  its  un- 
sated  vengeance  on  his  beautiful  destined 

bride.     He  arrived  at  the  hotel  at  K 

before  dawn,  and  turning  in  his  angered 
mind  how  he  could  tear  and  wound  most 
bitterly  her  who  had  blasted  his  life  and 
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hope,  he  shut  himself  in  his  room,  looked 
at  the  walls,  as  if  they  still  echoed  his 
joyous  morning  song;  he  looked,  too,  at 
his  bridegroom  apparel,  the  destined  mute 
witness  of  his  expected  joy.  He  kicked 
the  dress  across  the  room — he  trampled  on 
it,  tore  it;  cursed  it,  and  Mary  and  Conran, 
with  the  dark  words  that  evil  spirits  love. 
But  the  day  at  last  broke — the  light  he 
thought  to  greet  so  rapturously :  he  could 
have  crashed  the  window  through  which 
peered  the  first  pale  beam  of  that  day  which 
he  had  expected  to  greet  in  rapturous  bles- 
sedness, and  which  now  dawned  as  luridly  as 
if  it  had  risen  on  a  world  summoned  for  a 
final  doom.  In  the  bitterness  of  his  soul, 
in  the  depth  of  his  anger,  he  would  not 
think  of  Mary.  She  had  deceived  him; 
she  had  been  untrue :  he  would  meet  her 
at  the  appointed  hour,  brand  her,  and  leave 
her  for  ever.  With  what  hurried  step  did 
he   tread  that   floor,    cursing   himself  and 

VOL.  II.  D 
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Mary!  Then  came  the  ghost  of  Conran. 
He  deserved  his  fate;  he  would  not  waste 
pity  on  him.  Who  could  tell  the  tale? 
there  was  no  witness  to  his  crime. 

He  would  fly,  but  how?  On  this  very  day 
William  was  to  be  free,  and  the  boat  was 
to  carry  him  away  also ;  he  would  not  stay 
a  day  in  a  country  where  he  had  been  dis- 
graced. He  wished  he  had  toppled  over  the 
rocks  with  the  object  of  his  hatred.  What 
was  life  to  him?  Mary,  the  pure  pearl, 
was  false.  And  so,  in  this  turbid  turmoil, 
his  thoughts  ran  on.  Eight  o'clock  struck 
— nine  was  to  see  him  in  the  village  church 
of  Tendring. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


It  was  eight  o'clock  at  Tendring  Cottage, 
and  in  Tendring  Hall.  Mary  was  already 
dressing.  The  carriage  from  the  Hall  was 
to  be  ready  to  carry  her  to  her  destination. 
Edith  and  Susan  had  promised  to  meet  her. 
The  report  of  the  intended  marriage  had 
got  abroad  the  preceding  day.  The  order 
to  clerk  and  sexton  to  attend  had  awakened 
suspicion  ;  and  with  the  earliest  day  many 
hastened  to  her  door,  to  know  what  it 
should  bring  forth. 

Thornbridge  had  heard  the  whisper,  and 

he  hurried  in  to   old  Purvis,   to  tell   the 

rumour.     On  the  preceding  evening  all  the 

world  was  storm-stayed;    they  must  wait 

d2 
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till  morning,  and  it  was  with  its  first  rays 
that  they  started.  They  passed  the  church, 
and  Thornbridge  sprang  out  to  ask  some 
children  who  were  playing  on  the  graves 
why  its  portals  were  open. 

u  Mary  Johnson  is  to  he  married  at  nine 
o'clock,"  was  the  answer. 

The  old  man  wept,  the  young  one  seemed 
Bewildered,  and  hardly  believed  the  tale. 
They  were  sure  that  Conran's  arrival  on 
the  day  before  would  have  broken  off  this 
disastrous  marriage;  and  it  seemed  impos- 
sible that  the  lovely  girl  would  have  per- 
sisted, in  opposition  to  all  who  counselled  her. 
"  Where  was  Mr.  Conran?"  was  their  first 
question;  and  they  drove  on  to  the  cottage. 

Where  was  Mr.  Conran?  His  servants 
had  arrived,  and  hour  after  hour  they  had 
watched  and  expected  him.  Mrs.  Conran 
and  Edith  and  Susan  sat  up  all  night.  It 
was  a  terrible  night :  without  were  storms 
tearing  up  the  forest  trees,   rending  their 
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sturdy  trunks,  whistling  and  howling.  It 
was  in  vain  to  listen — no  approaching  foot- 
step could  be  heard.  Who  can  conceive, 
who  has  not  watched  through  such  a  night 
— in  such  circumstances — how  heavy  the 
moments  hung!  The  three  sometimes 
gathered  at  one  window,  then  they  flew 
across  the  house  to  another;  but  it  was 
vain.  Mrs.  Conran  at  last  laid  down;  but 
Edith  and  Susan  would  not  do  so.  They 
were  to  be  roused  early,  to  be  ready  for  the 
wedding;  and  when  it  was  announced  that 
it  was  time  to  be  moving,  neither  of  them 
had  had  any  rest.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
gloomy  preparation,  and  it  was  with  many 
tears  that  they  dressed  themselves  in  their 
festive  garments. 

The  clock  struck  eight,  and  the  carriage 
went  in  search  of  the  bride.  At  her  cottage 
door,  many  were  gathered.  Old  Purvis  was 
within  the  walls,  and  finding  that  it  was 
now  too  late  to  remonstrate,  all  they  could 
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do  was  to  wish  her  the  happiness  they 
fervently  desired.  Oh,  such  a  vision  of 
beauty  and  grief  had  never  opened  on  them 
before,  when  Mary  entered  the  room.  There 
was  something  ecstatic  about  her :  her  dress 
and  her  expression  made  her  resemble  a 
nun  coming  to  take  her  heaven-bound  vows. 
It  was  like  one  who  had  renounced  earth, 
and  whose  pilgrim  feet  were  already  treading 
the  chariot  of  clouds  which  should  bear  her 
hence ;  but  withal,  she  looked  as  if  the  cross 
and  a  crown  of  thorns  were  still  on  that 
brow.  Purvis  embraced  her  with  warm 
affection.  Thornbridge  fell  on  one  knee, 
and  kissed  her  hand,  and  said,  "  If  sorrow 
overtake,  remember  me ;  if  friends  forsake, 
remember  me ;  if  joy  surrounds  you,  remem- 
ber there  is  one  whose  highest  heaven 
would  have  been  to  share  life's  cares  and 
joys  with  you."  But  she  made  no  reply. 
For  a  moment  she  looked  round  on  her 
childhood's  home,  and  then  on  the  broad 
sea.     The  storm  was  suddenly  lulled,  and 
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the  sun  shone  as  bright,  as  bright  as  could 
the  cold  beams  of  a  December  morning.  The 
villagers  shouted  as  she  drove  away.  Purvis 
followed.  At  the  gate  of  Tendring  Hall, 
Edith's  carriage  joined  the  cortege.  A  few 
of  those  who  loved  Mary  were  already  in 
the  church,  and  the  clergyman  awaited 
Mary  in  the  vestry. 

It  was  impossible  to  conceal  Edith's  and 
Susan's  grief;  and  when  it  was  whispered 
that  Conran  had  not  been  seen  since  the 
preceding  evening,  darker  shadows  were  on 
every  face.  Mary  still  showed  great  firm- 
ness, though  she  alone  knew  what  was  to 
be  feared.  They  moved  like  a  funeral 
procession  into  the  body  of  the  church. 

With  thoughts  of  vengeance,  regardless 
of  all  consequences,  Meldon  sprang  into  the 
carriage  destined  to  take  him  to  the  church, 
and  thence  to  the  place  of  embarkation. 

Convinced  that  Mary  had  deceived  him, 
he  thought  no  indignity  too  great,  no  out- 
rage too  flagrant  to  offer  her :  he  did  not 
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suffer  reason  or  mercy  to  speak ;  goaded  on 
by  the  fury  of  his  jealousy,  he  would  expose 

her  to  the  infamv  she  merited.     He  drove 

■i 

up  alone  to  the  wicket  of  the  churchyard, 
entered  the  sacred  edifice  with  a  look  and 
gesture  that  fixed  every  one's  regard.  Mary 
did  not  look  at  him,  but  meekly  bending 
her  head,  walked  up  to  the  altar. 

The  clergyman  was  robed,  and  stood  at 
the  rails. 

Round  the  chancel,  and  beneath  where 
they  stood,  were  monuments  to  the  dead. 
The  church  was  old  and  dark;  there  was 
hardly  light  enough  to  read  on  this  dark 
morning.  But  one,  an  old  record  of 
black  stone,  was  graven  in  white,  and  on  it 
was  told,  that  one  had  once  stood  where 
Mary  stood,  had  sworn  a  life-long  oath, 
and  was  soon  carried  back  to  that  church. 
A  few  days  saw  her  buried ;  and  from  her 
bridal  grave,  she  called  to  all.  Mary  heard 
her  voice,  for  she  lifted  her  eye  and  fixed  it 
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on  the  dark  tablet,  while  she  listened  for 
the  words  of  the  Church.  It  would  seem 
xis  if  they  were  gathered  to  commune  with 
the  dead,  so  silent,  so  solemn,  so  awe-struck. 
How  should  she  pronounce  her  oath?  it 
would  jar  the  old  pillars  round  her  ;  it 
would  be  echoed  as  a  thrilling  death-note  of 
glooin  and  lament:  if  it  re-appeared  as  a 
lost  echo  does,  it  would  but  come  more 
sad,  more  sorrowful. 

But  the  clergyman  spoke  not:  his  eye 
was  on  Meldon.  The  frenzy  of  his  look, 
the  strange  emotion,  without  a  trace  of  love 
•or  joy,  appalled  him.  He  looked  like  a 
maniac-spirit  more  than  a  bridegroom ;  and 
he  dared  not  begin  the  ceremony  which 
spoke  of  the  pure,  the  eternal  union,  of 
which  it  was  the  type.  So  stood  this  band, 
in  suspense  and  silence,  when  Meldon,  im- 
patient, called  out: — 

"  Sir,  before  this  assembled  people,  I 
•come  here  this  day  to  renounce  Mary  John- 
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son.  I  come  here,  not  to  wed,  but  to  accuse 
her,  denounce,  and  blast  her.  I  have  stood 
here,  to  see  how  far  her  infamy  and  deceit 
will  carry  her.  Sir,  she  is  false!  and  I 
write  her  dishonour  on  these  walls.  It  was 
to  Mary,  pure  and  virtuous,  that  I  vowed; 
may  my  tongue  be  blasted,  if  I  fulfil  or  re- 
peat one  oath,  one  promise,  to  the  false  and 
faithless.  Go,  Mary,"  he  said,  "  and  carry 
the  grief,  the  shame  of  this,  home ;  you  can- 
not now  mock  or  deceive  me.  I  have  seen 
you  in  arms  that  death  has  now  stiffened; 
your  crime  is  punished ;  and  go,  mourn,  and 
see  if  the  avenging  rocks  and  waves  will 
hear  you  calling  him  from  the  deep ;"  and 
his  eye  glanced  with  rage,  and  he  looked 
round  them  all;  but,  mute  and  motionless 
as  the  dead  beneath,  they  stood  round  like 
an  array  of  corpses.  To  Edith  and  Susan, 
and  all  the  rest,  it  might  have  been  a  dumb 
showy  for  they  understood  it  not,  but  trem- 
bled with  fear.    They  thought  he  was  mad ; 
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and  the  clergyman,  on  regaining  his  self- 
possession,  desired  that  he  might  be  re- 
moved;  but  he  allowed  none  to  touch  him, 
but  going  up  to  Mary,  he  looked  at  her,  and 
then  walked  down  the  aisle. 

When  the  sons  of  God  came  to  present 
themselves  before  the  Lord,  Satan  came 
also  among  them.  Surely  none  but  the 
accuser  of  the  brethren  could  have  been 
there  to  pour  dishonour  on  that  pure  spirit 
already  washed  white  in  the  fountain,  re- 
fined from  all  taint.  On  the  pale  brow,  an 
angel's  pen  had  graven  virtues  which  gave 
the  lie  to  the  foul  accusation. 

Mary  was  the  only  one  who  at  all  under- 
stood or  feared  this  maniac  burst.  For  a 
moment,  she  stood  like  the  rest,  pale  and 
stupified ;  then  came  the  horrible  words  of 
avenging  rocks  and  waves.  Conran  was 
not  there.  Had  Meldon,  in  a  fit  of  jealous 
rage,  thrown  him  down  on  their  mercy  ?  She 
did  not  speak ;  she  clasped  her  hands,  looked 
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round  and  round,  ran  towards  the  church- 
door,  screamed,  and  fell  senseless  on  the 
stone  floor.  Edith  and  Susan,  trembling 
with  emotion,  flew  to  her  help :  they  knelt 
round  her,  then  bore  her  away.  In  the 
belfry,  no  one  could  hear  what  was  going  on 
within  the  church,  and  seeing  the  bridal 
party  leave  the  building,  the  marriage 
bells  began  their  joyful  peal.  In  the  con- 
fusion, they  were  not  hushed  till  the  clergy- 
man •  called  out,  over  and  over  again,  to 
stop  them.  The  idlers  assembled  to  see  the 
bride,  saw  the  pale,  motionless  form  borne 
away;  then  the  peal  was  silenced.  Alas! 
she's  dead,  was  then  echoed.  Should  the 
passing-bell  tell  that  the  spirit  was  taking 
its  everlasting  flight,  summoned  to  the  high 
altar — the  pure  bridal?  Sorrowing  for  the 
Pearl,  the  idol,  the  beauty  of  Tendring,  the 
slow  bell  told  the  village  grief,  for  it  knelled 
away,  while  Mary  was  carried  home  as  pale 
and  motionless  as  if  she  were  dead.  No  one 
could  explain  the  mystery. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


"  The  marriage  feast  and  its  solemnity- 
Was  turned  to  funeral  ponrp.     The  company 
With  heavy  hearts  and  looks  broke  up.  .  .  . 
Sorrow,  mixed  with  sad  surprise, 
Loosened  the  springs  of  pity  in  all  eyes. 
A  cloud  of  sorrow  hanging,  as  if  gloom 
Had  passed  out  of  men's  minds  into  the  air. 

Whispers  made  the  solemn  silence  seem 
More  still.     Some  wept, 
Some  melted  into  tears  without  a  sob, 
And  some  with  hearts  that  might  be  heard  to 
throb." 

Ginevra. 

It  was  well  for  Mary  that  she  soon  became 
senseless.  Among  all  the  sorrows  that  she 
had  expected,  the  trials  for  which  she  was 
prepared,  she  had  never  reckoned  the  grief 
that  met  her  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  She 
went  there  with  the  offering  of  her  heart, 
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her  life's  happiness  to  the  shrine  of  her 
duty ;  she  went  preparing  to  take  the  cross 
where  others  seek  their  crowning  joy;  she 
went  also  expecting  that  heaven's  fire  would 
descend  on  the  bleeding  sacrifice,  to  show  it 
ascended  in  sweet  savour,  and  the  effulgence 
of  its  light  would  warm  and  gladden ;  she 
went  to  a  garden  of  grief,  but  expected  the 
angel  to  minister  to  her  in  her  Gethsemane. 
But  as  the  victim  was  bound,  a  voice  from 
heaven  said :  "  Lay  not  thine  hand  on  her, 
for  now  I  know  that  she  feared  God,  seeing 
she  has  not  withheld.  .  .  ."  But  Mary  heard 
no  blessing;  when  she  looked  for  it,  curses 
and  insults  assailed  her;  and  the  pure  and 
beautiful  stood  despised  and  rejected,  foully 
belied  and  defamed.  The  expected  trial 
was  gone,  and  she  was  surrounded  by 
such  hideous  pictures,  the  overthrow  of  all 
she  had  sought  to  preserve,  that  it  was 
well  consciousness  passed  from  her.     May 
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Heaven  help  thee,  when  thou  openest  thine 
eyes,  thou  helpless  sufferer ! 

Mary  had  one  sorrow  saved  her,  Conran's 
name  was  not  spoken. 

The  whole  scene  was  inexplicable  to 
Edith  and  Susan.  It  was  at  once  assumed 
that  Meldon  was  raving  mad,  and  no  one, 
therefore,  cared  to  interpret  his  rough 
words.  They  reached  Tendring  Cottage, 
replaced  the  forsaken  one  in  her  desolated 
home ;  all  that  she  loved  there  had  been  put 
on  board  the  cutter,  now  at  anchor  before 
her  window.  She  was  ordered  quiet :  igno- 
rant as  all  were  of  her  true  story,  still 
the  scene  in  the  church  was  enough  to  pro- 
strate her,  and  account  for  her  illness. 

All  her  sorrowing  friends  were  holding 
counsel,  and  offering  mute  sympathy. 

Thornbridge  had  stood  behind  the  mar- 
riage party,  supporting  and  almost  conceal- 
ing himself  by  the  high  pew  of  Tendring 
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Hall.      He   had  followed    Meldon,    in   his 
maniac  tread,  down  the  aisle,  and  followed 

hi  in  in  his  rapid  return  to  H .     He 

trod  the  world  as  a  lost  spirit  expelled  from 
Paradise,  with  no  other  stay  but  the  power 
of  indwelling  anger.  Thornbridge  pursued 
and  joined  him,  and  called  him  to  an  earnest 
and  severe  account.  His  hurried,  broken, 
and  violent  replies  told  him  that  he  had 
surprised  Mary,  proved  her  infidelity,  her 
guilt;  he  would  never  marry  her,  never 
forgive  her;  that  he  had  avenged  himself 
on  her  paramour.  This  was  all  gathered 
from  his  incoherent  relation.  Then  sorrow 
seemed  to  come  over  him  and  soften  him, 
and  he  would,  in  bitter  terms,  grieve  over 
his  loss — "  Mary  !"  he  exclaimed,  striking 
his  forehead,  "  how  could  you — how  could 
you  deceive  me?"  Then,  again,  he  cursed 
his  fate,  called  her  by  vile,  coarse  names — 
swore  it  was  true — he  had  seen,  he  had 
known.     "  Blasted  be  the  day  I  landed  on 
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this  coast;  cursed  be  the  hour  that  heard 
her  vows."  In  this  reckless,  maniac  strain, 
he  poured  out  his  fury  and  his  sorrow. 
Thornbridge  dared  not  speak;  waiting  till 
he  should  be  calm,  he  accompanied  him  to  the 
chamber  he  thought  never  to  have  trod  again. 

Thornbridge  seemed  still  to  think  that 
Meldon  was  mad,  but  every  word  spoken 
by  the  unhappy  man  convinced  him  that 
there  was  behind  some  dreadful  unknown 
tale  to  tell. 

When  Meldon  became  more  composed, 
his  companion  endeavoured  to  converse 
with  him. 

"  Meldon,"  he  said,  "  you  have,  either  in 
frenzy  or  anger,  accused  Mary  of  guilt,  per- 
fidy, and  dishonour:  her  brother  is  away, 
and  as  his  friend,  I  must  insist  that  you 
either  explain  yourself,  or  deny  as  publicly 
as  you  accused.  If  you  refuse,  I  must,  in 
his  name  and  my  own,  brand  you  as  an 
infernal  liar." 
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"  AYould  to  God  I  was !  Is  it  not  enough 
to  have  my  bride  torn  from  me — is  it  not 
enough  to  have  seen  her  in  the  arms  of  an 
accursed  rival — without  now  being  hunted 
down,  to  be  charged  with  falsely  vilifying 
her  whose  honour  was  my  hope  and  my 
life?" 

"  I  care  not,"  said  Thornbridge,  "  at 
what  cost  to  you  or  the  whole  world ;  you 
shall  unsay  your  foul  charge,  and  Mary  shall 
be  cleared,  or  you  are  a  mean  blackguard." 

"Hold —  hold!"  said  Meldon,  "with 
your  unasked  intrusion;  I  have  strength 
enough  to  silence  you,  if  you  tempt  me.  It 
is  not  for  nothing  I  have  spurned  my  idol. 
I  have  jeered  at  all  women's  virtue,  I  have 
held  them  as  weak  playthings ;  but  Mary,  I 
called  her — I  called  her "  and  he  stag- 
gered along  the  room. 

Thornbridge  felt  for  him;  the  cold  per- 
spiration stood  on  his  forehead,  and  his 
whole  frame  heaved  with  emotion. 
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Cursed  is  the  man  that  swears  to  a 


woman." 


"  Cursed  is  he,"  replied  Thornbridge, 
"  who  swears  falsely  against  her." 

"  Blast  you !"  said  Meldon,  with  renewed 
violence — "  whining  and  puling  about  what 
is  not  your  affair.  Take  this.  Come  and 
whine,  and  mourn,  and  cry  like  a  baby  or  a 
woman;  when  you  have  loved  as  I  have 
done,  and  seen  her,  on  the  eve  of  being 
mine,  in  the  arras  of " 

"In  whose  arms?"  cried  Thornbridge, 
trembling. 

"  In  arms  that  will  never  embrace  her 
again,  I  promise  you." 

Every  vein  in  Meldon's  face  swelled  with 
excitement,  and  he  paced  the  room  like  a 
furious  wild  beast,  neither  knowing  what  to 
do  or  say. 

Thornbridge  was  calmed  by  the  thought 
that  maddened  Meldon — Mary  could  now 
never   be   his.     But  she   was   freed  by   a 
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slander — a  stain — and  he  was  resolved 
that  her  name  should  be  cleared.  He  held 
Meldon  guilty  of  sacrilege.  It  was  like 
throwing  a  stain  on  an  archangel's  wing; 
and  he  was  resolved  not  to  leave  Meldon's 
trace  till  he  confessed  her  as  pure  and  as 
virtuous  as  he  knew  her  to  be. 

But  Meldon  would  not  be  questioned. 
He  swore  at  him,  and  bid  him  not  pursue  a 
wretch,  to  dig  poisoned  barbs  into  his  wound. 
"  Take  this,"  he  repeated — u  I  shall  never 
accuse  her ;  I  am  avenged,  let  her  conscience 
be  her  plague.  I  leave  England,  and  no 
wanderer  ever  went  forth  so  blasted.  But 
listen,  Thornbridge :  it  is  because  she  is 
false,  because  she  has  deceived  me,  that  I 
am  an  undone  wretch — forlorn,  hopeless.'7 
His  fury  seemed  stilled,  and  he  stood  before 
Thornbridge  like  a  being  bereft  of  all  hope 
and  joy,  torn  and  racked.  Thornbridge  was 
touched;  he  felt  for  him,  and  wondered  what 
■strange  aberration  had  so  bewildered  him. 
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He  saw  that  Meldon  was  sincerely  and  deeply 
miserable;  and  this  conviction  softened  him. 

"  Surely,  my  poor  fellow,  it  is  imperative 
xrpon  you  to  be  more  explicit,  for  were  you 
the  most  abject  wretch  that  crawls,  I  could 
not   forgive    you   for   throwing    a   stigma 

on .     You  must  be  mad;  have  listened 

to  vile  slanderers,  persons  whom  envy  has 
armed  against  the  most  innocent  and  pure. 
Let  me  be  your  friend  and  her  friend,  and 
tell  me  where  I  may  go  to  search  and  sift 
this  calumny ;  that  the  libel  may  be  unsaid, 
its  falsehood  proclaimed  to  whatever  ears 
your  unmanly  attack  has  reached." 

"Proclaim!"  said  Meldon.  "Shall  I 
proclaim?  I  shall  not :  it  is  needless."  And 
he  sank  in  a  chair,  overwhelmed  and  silent. 

There  was  a  wooden  partition  in  the 
room  he  occupied  at  the  hotel,  with  sliding 
panels,  to  enable  this  and  adjoining  apart- 
ments to  be  united  into  one  festive  hall ; 
so   it   was   easy   to   hear  all   that   passed 
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in  the  adjoining  room.  Men  were  convers- 
ing eagerly. 

u  I  tell  you,"  said  a  man  who  leant  against 
the  wall,  some  catastrophe  has  certainly 
happened  to  Conran.  He  has  never  been 
heard  of  since  he  left  his  carriage  yesterday. 
The  tempest  came  on  directly  after,  and  all 
sorts  of  stories  are  afloat." 

"Conran,  did  they  say?"  said  Thorn- 
bridge.      "  Did  you  hear?" 

"  No,"  said  Meldon,  engrossed  by  his  own 
thoughts. 

There  were  many  guests  in  the  room, 
waiting  the  departure  of  the  coach,  and  as 
some  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  local  news  engrossed  them.  It  was 
only,  however,  in  broken  phrases  that  they 
could  be  heard,  and  as  Thornbridge  gathered 
that  the  scene  just  passed  in  the  village 
church  of  Tendring  formed  a  subject  of  rela- 
tion and  discussion,  he  left  Meldon,  entered 
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the  public  room,  and  joined  the  idle  col- 
loquists. 

u  It  is  all  vain,"  said  a  man  to  his  friend; 
u  the  man's  no  such  fool  as  to  abandon  such 
a  girl  for  an  idle  whim." 

"  Has  the  poor  thing  no  father  nor  brother 
to  sift  the  matter,  and  clear  her  character?" 

"  Her  father  is  dead,  her  brother  in 
prison,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Well,"  said  a  country  attorney,  "  all  I 
know  is,  that  if  witnesses  prove  he  said  all 
he  is  reported  to  have  said,  then  he  must  be 
prosecuted  for  a  libel,  or  a  statute  cle  lunatico 
must  be  taken  out  against  him." 

"  Did  you  hear,"  said  his  companion, 
"  that  Mr.  Conran  is  missing?  It  is  a  very 
strange  story.  They  are  going  to  search 
the  beach  when  the  tide  falls :  it  is  feared 
he  fell  over  the  cliff." 

"  What  took  him  to  the  cliff?"  replied  the 
lawyer. 
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"  He  was  last  seen  at  Tendring  Cottage, 
at  the  height  of  the  storm." 

"  Tendring  Cottage!"  he  exclaimed; 
"  that's  a  queer  thing  enough."  And  he 
said  no  more,  but  asked  many  questions 
of  his  neighbours.  One  could  only  speak 
of  Mary's  beauty,  another  of  her  guilt,  and 
a  third  of  Meldon's  furious  conduct,  &c. 

"  Pray,"  said  the  man  of  law,  "  was  it 
ever  said  that  this  Mr.  Conran  was  one 
who  strove  to  win  the  'Pearl?'" 

No  one  answered,  but  Thornbridge  shud- 
dered. 

"  If  that  fact  were  established,  the  riddle 
would  soon  be  read." 

But  no  one  heeded  him  except  Thorn- 
bridge,  and  Meldon's  mysterious  words  of 
"  vengeance  wreaked,"  now  returned  to  him 
witli  some  sparkles  of  lurid  light,  and  with 
a  dark  commentary;  but  he  answered 
rather  carelessly, 

"What  folly  to  heed  a  maniac's  words ! 
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All  we  need  occupy  ourselves  with,  is  to 
help  in  the  search  for  Mr.  Conran.  His 
mother  and  all  the  family  are  in  terrible 
alarm." 

But  while  he  so  spake,  he  quaked  like  a 
man  on  the  burning  sulphur  sands  of  Ice- 
land: he  was  so  surrounded  with  hell's 
fierce  passions,  and  foul  works,  that  he 
hardly  knew  where  the  ground  under  him 
would  open,  and  receive  them  all  into  its 
burning  womb.  The  ghosts  of  such  hideous 
crimes  seemed  to  dance  around  him,  that 
he  was  scared.  The  horn  blew,  and  the 
room  was  left  empty:  he  paced  up  and 
down  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  returned 
to  Meldon. 

"  They  are  going,  when  the  water  ebbs," 
said  Thornbridge,  "  to  search  under  the 
cliffs  for  Mr.  Conran," — and  he  fixed  his  eye 
on  Meldon, — "  for  Mr.  Conran,"  he  con- 
tinued. "  For  the  love  of  God !  tell  me, 
Meldon" — and  he  stopped — 

VOL.  II.  E 
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"Am  I  the  boy's  keeper?"  he  replied. 
His  aspect,  alas!  told  the  hidden  story; 
and  pulling  out  his  watch  in  agitation,  he 
said,  "  I  shall  be  late — I  must  go."  He 
walked  up  to  Thornbridge,  and  said,  "  What 
I  have  said  is  true;  I  deceive  no  one.  I 
have  done  more :"  and  hurried  out  of  the 
room,  as  if  pursued  with  the  drawn  sword; 
as  if  the  lightning  from  the  burning  mount 
glared  round.  He  hastened  to  the  quay. 
His  festive  garments  were  left  strewed  on 
the  floor.  The  rude  dress  for  the  winter's 
storms  was  all  he  took  with  him,  as  he 
sprang  into  the  boat  that  he  had  hired. 
Before  Thornbridge  had  traced  him,  the 
sails  were  hoisted,  and  the  gulf  widening 
between  them :  words  were  vain.  Whither 
he  went,  alas!  why  he  went,  seemed  less 
doubtful. 

It  may  appear  strange  that  Meldon  would 
not  criminate  any  one  but  Mary.  Though 
his  apparent  belief  in  her  guilt  would  seem 
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to  justify  his  most  ungoverned  violence  to  her 
supposed  seducer,  still  he  would  not  name 
the  man  who  had  injured  him.  He  had  not 
scrupled,  in  the  heat  of  his  fury,  to  lift  up 
his  hand,  and  revenge  the  greatest  ill  he 
could  receive  from  his  brother  man.  In 
that  dark  hour,  in  the  paroxysms  of  his 
jealousy,  he  heard  not  the  voice  of  mercy ; 
he  would  not  leave  to  another  to  strike  the 
merited  blow.  He  had  done  so:  he  had 
satisfied  his  thirst  for  revenge.  He  had 
punished  him,  and  he  would  not  accuse 
him.  Some  rude  justice  and  generosity 
brooded  over  the  storm  within.  Conran's 
name  might  still  be  fair.  He  would  not 
add  to  the  griefs  of  Tendring  Hall,  to 
Edith's  sorrow,  by  proclaiming  the  affianced 
husband,  whom  she  must  mourn,  a  traitor. 
He  might  be  honoured  in  the  tomb;  bad 
he  lived,  he  should  have  been  branded. 
For  Mary,  she  knew  the  truth;  but  he 
would  not  rob  her  of  Edith's  protection  and 
E  2 
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care :  she  would  need  them  both.  Dis- 
graced and  dishonoured,  who  would  be- 
friend, who  would  pit j? 

Conscience  did  not  make  a  coward  of 
him,  but  it  told  him  what  was  true,  that 
Thornbridge  had  some  vague  thoughts  or 
suspicions  which  might  make  him  turn  to 
the  broken  chain  of  evidence,  and  complete 
it.  It  was  not  hard.  He  had  declared 
that  he  had  sated  his  wrath  on  some  one; 
and  there  was  one  man  missing,  and  that 
man  the  last  who  had  been  at  Tendring 
Cottage.  He  knew  that  soon  he  would 
hear  him  say,  Thou  art  the  man. 

The  ghost  of  Conran,  fallen  in  the  pride 
of  his  manhood,  haunted  him.  He  did  not 
regret  the  deed,  but  he  owned  that  it  was 
unpremeditated  :  his  arm  was  nerved  by 
maddening  passion.  He  knew  that  if  the 
body  were  found,  marks  of  his  iron  grasp 
would  be  visible;  and  if  his  end  were  attri- 
buted to  violence,  he  knew  that  he  was  the 
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last  man  known  to  be  on  the  cliffs  on  that 
dreadful  night.  He  would  not  stay  to  be 
examined  for  the  murder  of  the  man  who 
had  blasted  and  ruined  him;  and  he  re- 
solved rather  to  die  on  the  pathless  waters, 
than  be  confronted  with  the  mangled  corpse 
of  the  victim  of  his  vengeance ;  and  so,  with 
a  flame  burning  in  his  bleeding  heart,  he 
steered  out  from  the  land  of  his  birth  and 
his  hopes  upon  the  dark  ocean. 

Meldon  had  no  governing  guiding  prin- 
ciples; when  temptation  came,  evil  spirits 
whispered,  angry  passions  stormed,  he  be- 
came an  easy  prey,  was  torn  from  his  frail 
anchor,  and  became  a  wreck. 

Far  otherwise  had  he  hoped  to  cross  that 
rough  sea.  He  had  thought  to  grasp  the 
helm,  while  the  loveliest  and  the  purest 
should  be  by  his  side.  He  had  thought  to 
•steer  into  climes  bright  as  his  own  destiny. 
He  had  thought  to  turn  his  back  on  dark 
rolling  clouds,  and  tempest  tossed  seas,  for 
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lands  where  fragrant  zephyrs  should  waft 
his  love  to  the  home  he  had  chosen  for  her. 
"  Never  mind  your  myrtle  wreath,  Mary," 
he  said,  on  the  past  evening;  "we  shall 
soon  be  where  myrtle  bowers  and  orange 
groves  will  surround  you." 

And  how  sat  he  there  on  the  very  day 
after  all  these  bright  visions  ?  He  grasped 
the  tiller  of  his  open  boat :  the  wild  waters, 
angry  and  heaving  with  the  night's  gale, 
tossed  him  and  broke  around  him,  and  all 
his  skill  was  needed  to  save  him  from  being 
swamped. 

He  was  alone.  No  angel  form  was  be- 
side him;  an  evil  spirit  seemed  to  have 
seized  and  possessed  him,  and  he  went  forth 
not  knowing  whither  he  went.  He  looked 
on  the  cliffs  once,  and  he  was  still  there 
when  night  came,  and  he  was  seen  no  more. 

"  It  is  an  evil  and  bitter  thing  to  sin 
against  God."  May  he  not  find  that  his 
unrestrained  passion  leads  to  hell's  depths ! 
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May  he  not  find  that  rash  unmerciful  judg- 
ments will  place  him  beyond  mercy's  reach, 
when  he  shall  most  need  her  all-prevailing 
voice !  At  the  footstool  of  her  throne  must 
be  his  refuge :  may  he  travel  there,  and  find 
peace. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Thornbridge  stood  on  the  quay  in  an 
agony  of  mind.  This  flight  made  his 
suspicions  more  definite,  and  he  was  per- 
plexed and  overwhelmed  with  the  dread 
secret  he  held.  His  constant  thought  was 
for  poor  William :  he  was  to  be  free  that 
night.  He  had  often  seen  him,  and  hoped 
that  he  would  interfere  to  prevent  Mary's 
marriage.  He  had,  however,  always  avoided 
doing  so,  at  his  sister's  earnest  request,  and 
had  promised  to  be  the  companion  of  their 
journey,  and  accompany  them  to  their 
foreign  home.  This  was  Mary's  only  joy. 
Thornbridge  had,  however,  promised  to  re- 
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pin  Purvis  at  Iris  home,  and  there  to  con- 
sult how  to  break  all  these  troubles  to 
William. 

The  poor  old  man  was  quite  ill  from 
emotion;  he  could  not  hold  his  glass,  and 
he  cried  bitterly  as  he  strove  to  look  for 
Meldon.  At  last,  he  got  the  boat  under 
his  glass.  "  He  can't  be  going  far  in  that 
little  tiring :  he  is  bold  enough  for  anything, 
but  he  can't  get  her  over  all  that  surf. 
What  can  he  mean !" 

Thornbridge  did  not  answer. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  young  man,  the  fellow 
is  stark  staring  mad ;  no  one  in  his  senses 
would  have  acted  as  he  did  to  Mary,  and  no 
one  but  a  lunatic  would  do  as  he  is  doing 
now;  he'll  be  drowned,  or  the  devil  is 
helping  him."  After  some  time,  he  wiped 
his  glass,  and  sat  down  in  the  chimney 
-corner.  "It  has  all  passed  like  a  dream; 
I  declare  I  hardly  know  whether  I'm  a 
living,  waking  man.  I  can't,  however, 
E  3 
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grieve,  if  it  is  true  that  Mary's  free  of  him ; 
but  when  his  frenzy  is  past,  if  he  keeps  afloat 
at  all,  he'll  put  in  somewhere,  and  come 
back  and  say  he's  sorry,  and  he  will  win 
Mary,  after  all." 

"  God  forbid!"  said  Thornbridge. 
"  Well,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  Purvis 
could  not  have  been  more  put  about  if  his 
own  wife  had  been  slandered;"  indeed,  she 
dare  say  he  would  not  have  given  it  a 
thought,  if  she  had  been  disgraced.  She 
must  say,  that  that  young  woman's  ways 
never  did  please  her. 

"  More  shame  for  you,"  said  the  old  man. 
"  It  would  be  an  honour  to  you  to  have 
borne  her,  and  a  pleasure,  too,"  he  added. 

"  It  ain't  in  common  sense  that  the  young 
man  should  accuse  her  if  she  was  not  guilty ; 
and  I  have  always  said,  no  woman  as  be- 
haves as  she  ought,  is  ever  spoken  against; 
so  I  never  wish  to  see  her  again,  except  to 
give  her  a  little  of  my  mind." 
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But  the  old  man  did  not  heed  her,  while 
she  inveighed  against  young  women  with 
pretty,  fair  faces,  and  black  hearts;  or 
while  she  sorrowed  over  the  fate  of  virtuous 
wives,  so  little  appreciated;  and  mourned 
the  slavery  of  married  women. 

"  Hush — hush  !  old  lady,"  at  last  he  said ; 
"  let  your  sorrows  keep  a  little.  Have  you 
heard  about  Mr.  Conran?" 

He  then  told  her  what  Thornbridge  had 
related :  that  he  was  missing  since  yester- 
day evening,  when  he  left  his  carriage,  and 
that  they  were  now  waiting  for  the  tide  to 
examine  the  strand  and  the  face  of  the  cliff, 
as  they  feared  he  had  fallen  over. 

Thornbridge  hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  as 
they  discussed  and  surmised:  he  felt  sure 
he  was  dead,  and  that  he  was  murdered; 
and  he  dared  not  speak.  s. 

Poor  Mrs.  Purvis  shed  copious  tears  for 
the  young  man — the  pride  and  ornament  of 
the  neighbourhood;  she  would  give  all  she 
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had  to  save  him :  they  were  dreadful  times. 
They  all  sat  silent,  each  with  his  own  read- 
ing of  the  sad  event. 

Thornbridge  soon  left,  as  he  was  anxious 
to  accompany  the  party  waiting  to  examine 
the  shore.  When  he  reached  the  spot,  the 
whole  neighbourhood  was  in  alarm — groups 
were  loitering  about,  every  hedge  was 
searched;  there  were  themes  enough  for 
idle  surmises.  There  were  many  in  the 
church  who  had  heard  Meldon's  outrage, 
and  each  with  his  own  thought  and  version 
scanned  the  strange  scene;  but  Mary's  guilt 
had  been  pronounced,  and  her  youth,  her 
solitary  home,  her  beauty,  could  not  screen 
her :  the  tale  was  bandied  about  from  one 
mouth  to  another,  and  one  rejected,  another 
scorned;  but  the  thing  was  launched  for 
envy  and  malice  to  torture  and  exaggerate. 
Attention  was,  however,  for  the  time  con- 
centrated on  Conran's  fate.  Thornbridge 
fulfilled  his  task;  above  and  below,  every 
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corner  was  examined.  Here  and  there,  they 
fancied  they  saw  footmarks  on  unwonted 
spots,  but  the  deluging  rain  had  made  every 
trace  so  slight ;  he  met  but  one  man,  and  he 
had  been  caught  in  the  tempest,  which 
awoke  very  suddenly  as  he  was  on  the  face 
of  the  cliff,  gathering  some  herbs ;  the  sea 
beat  up  so  high,  that  he  took  refuge  in  the 
shelter  of  some  rock  till  the  violence  of  the 
gale  should  pass.  He  spoke  of  it  as  a  night 
of  terror :  the  ravless  doom,  the  furious 
waves,  that  seemed  as  if  they  would  tear 
down  earth's  bulwarks.      After  it  was  lisrlifc 

o 

and  calmer,  he  was  a  prisoner  of  the  high 
tide :  as  he  stood,  he  saw  a  boat  with  broken 
mast  on  the  water  below ;  they  seemed  dis- 
abled, but  were  floated  out  of  sight. 

All  the  scouts  returned,  all  unsuccess- 
ful, and  many  and  gloomy  were  their 
thoughts.  Still  people  argued  that  Conran 
knew  those  cliffs  so  well  that  he  was  accus- 
tomed to    walk  on   them  on   the   darkest 
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nights,  and  that  he  must  be  safe  there  in 
all  weathers. 

For  the  moment,  Mary  and  Meldon  were 
not  named,  the  alarm  regarding  Conran 
gave  a  fresh  and  more  urgent  theme.  In- 
quiries were  made,  and  Thornbridge  was  bid 
to  go  to  Tendring  Cottage,  to  inquire  at 
what  hour  he  left.  Mary  was  not  visible, 
but  her  old  attendant  said  that  it  was  after 
dark.  Poor  Thornbridge  was  so  changed, 
so  worn,  by  the  events  of  the  day,  that  he 
looked  as  if  ten  of  life's  roughest  years  had 
passed  over  his  head;  and  each  event  con- 
firmed his  dread  suspicion.  It  seemed 
unlikely  that  Conran's  body  should  be 
carried  away;  for  on  the  parts  where  the 
path  is  nearest  the  edge  there  is  a  high  reef 
of  rocks,  which  would  prevent  his  falling  all 
the  way,  unless  some  mighty  impetus  had 
impelled  him. 

Moreover,  the  wind  was  on  shore,  and  the 
body   must  be  washed  up  somewhere.     So 
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many  wrecks  had,  at  various  periods,  been 
driven  there  to  find  their  graves,  and  when- 
ever the  wind  was  in  that  quarter,  bodies 
had  been  thrown  up  near.  This  waiting 
for  the  sea  to  cast  up  her  dead  was  a  weary 
hope.  Most  people,  however,  said  it  was 
foolish  to  despair,  for  had  sorrow  betided 
him,  there  would  at  least  be  the  shell  of  the 
departed  spirit. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

It  was  a  rough,  an  ugly,  turbulent  scene  in 
the  church,  even  if  it  could  be  called  deep 
tragedy.  So,  indeed,  it  was.  •  Perhaps, 
when  decked  in  theatral  guise,  and  when  all 
those  hard  words  and  deep  sorrows  are 
chanted  to  sweet  airs,  with  stringed  instru- 
ments, wailing,  and  weeping,  the  applauding 
crowd  would  look  at  that  altar,  and  hear  her 
sing,  in  tender  song,  of  her  griefs,  they  will 
call  it  too  beautiful  to  merit  such  coarse 
words;  they  will  look  at  it  again  and  again, 
with  sadness  allied  to  pleasure;  but  in  real 
life  it  was  a  hideous  spectacle. 

But  real  life  has  what  the  mimic  scene 
wants.    Behind  the  painted  scenes  are  such 
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black  pictures  of  reality,  that  even  the 
terrible,  the  august  moments  which  art 
immortalizes,  are  bright  by  them.  But 
behind  the  screen  of  life,  who  is  it  that 
works  and  presides?  who  is  it  that  moves 
the  beautiful  form  we  have  seen  standing 
by  the  altar?  One  who  put  her  not  there 
for  an  empty  show  for  the  idle  and  thought- 
less, but  for  high  purposes ;  who  holds  her 
fast,  while  He  sees  what  is  in  her ;  and  while 
she  is  buffeted,  tempted,  rejected,  He  weaves 
for  her  the  white  robe,  the  conqueror's 
wreath ;  and  bringing  good  out  of  apparent 
evil,  joy  out  of  woe,  light  out  of  darkness, 
shadows  forth,  in  every  individual  destiny, 
the  great  lesson  of  creation :  that  its  suf- 
fering hours  tend  to  its  more  perfect  deve- 
lopment. The  good  is  there  for  him  who 
will  seek  it. 

Oh,  patient  travellers  on  thorny  ways, 
look  for  the  diamond  dust  you  tread  be- 
neath your  gory  feet. 
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Oh,  weak  and  desolate,  look  for  the 
staff  hidden  in  the  steep  road.  Look 
ont  for  the  flower  in  the  desert,  the  light 
a-head. 

If  you  cannot  read  and  learn,  remember 
it  is  but  a  brief  day,  a  tale  soon  told ;  and 
bear  on  with  patience. 

Edith  confided  Mary  to  careful  hands, 
and  returned  to  her  anxious  friends.  The 
Hall  was  full  of  eager  inquirers ;  a  knot  of 
people  were  standing  before  the  lodge  gate. 
As  they  drove  up,  they  stopped  to  ask  what 
news  there  was.  Every  one  shook  his 
head — all  were  silent  and  mourning.  Edith 
now  showed  the  force  and  excellence  of  her 
moral  character.  Her  heart,  indeed,  mis- 
gave her;  but  she  maintained  an  exterior 
of  hope  and  calm  to  support  the  sorrowing 
mother  and  sister.  Sometimes  they  talked 
of  poor  Mary,  and  all  seemed  inclined  to 
say— 

"  Poor  victim,  tliou  art  now  at  liberty  j" 
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but  still  it  was  a  terrible  story,  and  every 
village  gossip  was  busy  interpreting  it. 

In  the  search  for  Conran,  it  had  appeared 
that,  late  in  the  preceding  evening,  he  had 
been  at  Mary's  cottage:  it  also  appeared 
that,  an  hour  before,  Meldon  was  there,  in 
the  exuberance  of  joy  and  life,  making 
every  needful  preparation  for  his  projected 
marriage  and  journey.  Whatever  discovery 
he  had  made  must  have  been  subsequent. 
It  was  likewise  proved,  that  Meldon  was 
the  only  person  likely  to  have  met  Conran 
on  the  cliff  or  downs. 

Scouts  were  still  out,  and  messengers 
despatched  in  search  of  Meldon.  Hundreds 
of  idle  rumours  were  afloat ;  it  was  a  har- 
vest for  gossip-mongers,  and  they  were  not 
heedless  of  it.  It  was  in  vain  to  suppose 
that  Mary  could  escape,  and  so  the  tongue 
of  malice  was  loosed.  Who  had  seen  Mary 
but  Mr.  Conran?  The  little  phrases  came 
like   drops   of    poison;    seeds    of    noxious 
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plants,  which  grew  fast  as  the  prophet's 
gourd,  but  which  no  worm  could  gnaw,  no 
frost  blight.  The  word  was  trumpeted 
forth,  blasted  abroad,  echoed  backwards 
and  forwards,  passed  from  door  to  door, 
new  clad  with  fresh  venom,  made  darker 
and  darker,  till  at  last  every  tongue  that 
had  proclaimed  her  worth,  every  eye  that 
had  greeted  and  admired  her,  had  a  story 
which  withered  her  fair  name;  and  the 
Sailor's  Pearl  was  said  to  have  become 
like  one  of  us,  to  be  won  by  wealth  and 
rank,  with  an  ear  greedy  of  flattering 
words.  There  were,  indeed,  many  who 
cried,  Shame;  but  their  voices  were  feeble, 
as  are  always  those  of  the  defenders  of  the 
defenceless. 

And  so  passed  the  day  at  Tendring  Hall. 
Gathered  round  the  hearth  in  the  library, 
they  listened  and  waited.  Night  came;  the 
morning  too,  when — 
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"  Tlie  wide  universe  was  spread 
In  dreary  calmness  round  ;" 

but  no  tidings  of  joy. 

At  Tendring  Cottage  there  was  death- 
stillness;  though  the  shaft  was  deeper  in 
Mary's  heart  than  in  any  other. 

Her  return  to  consciousness  was  slow 
and  gradual;  around  her  sat  her  faithful 
nurse  and  aunt,  with  the  village  doctor, 
who  forbad  all  noise,  or  question,  or  remark. 
'Not  a  word  was  spoken  in  allusion  to  what 
had  passed,  and  her  soul  had  to  grope  its 
own  way  out  of  the  dark  chaos  of  horrible 
visions  and  recollections.  At  first,  she 
thought  she  must  rise,  and  dress :  she  fan- 
cied he  would  be  waiting  at  the  church; 
but  they  told  her  it  was  too  soon,  and  the 
medicines  continued  to  keep  her  in  a  deli- 
rious doze.  Whether  he  was  right  or  not, 
it  is  hard  to  decide;  but  the  kind  man 
hoped  that  before  the  clouded  visions  which 
he  wished  to  keep  floating  round  her  should 
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have  passed  away,  her  history  might  look 
brighter.  So  she  lay  in  her  dreamy  bed 
till  another  sun  had  risen  and  set. 

Thornbridge  was  at  her  door  at  the  ear- 
liest dawn.  Meldon's  vessel  was  there, 
just  as  the  poor  fellow  had  left  it.  Thorn- 
bridge  went  on  board,  and  could  not  but 
admire  how  all  had  been  arranged  for 
Mary's  comfort;  how  pretty  the  little  cabin 
he  had  destined  for  her.  He  sat  down  in 
profound  grief,  and  looked  at  all  poor 
Mary's  well-known  treasures,  which  had 
been  carried  on  board.  The  curtains  which 
had  been  drawn  round  her  from  her  child- 
hood hung  in  front  of  her  berth,  and  he 
recognised  the  chair  her  mother  loved  and 
occupied.  The  tear  stood  in  Thornbridge's 
eye;  but  he  could  not  help  rejoicing  that 
Mary  was  not  there.  He  stood  on  the 
lonely  deck,  and  then  looked  up  to  her 
windows :  busied  with  his  own  dark  thoughts, 
he  walked  up  and  down,  waiting  for  William, 
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who  was  to  be  free  that  morning.  He  did 
not  watch  and  wait  long.  Strange  stories 
had  already  reached  him,  and  he  flew  home 
with  impatience.  Thornbridge's  look  star- 
tled him;  and  before  he  could  speak,  he 
saw  that  sorrow  was  abroad.  It  was  not 
at  once  that  he  dare  relate  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  when  some  of  the  story  was  told, 
he  would  have  rushed  in  to  clasp  his  be- 
loved sufferer.  But  he  was  not  allowed; 
and,  in  an  agony  of  mind,  he  sat  by 
Thornbridge,  under  the  sea-porch  of  his 
home. 

Every  one  crept  quietly  about,  fearing 
to  disturb  his  sister;  and  all  the  terrible 
narrative  was  spoken  softly  in  his  ear. 
Thornbridge  told  of  Mary's  obstinate  choice, 
against  all  counsel  and  all  warning ;  he  told 
how  beautiful  she  was,  as  she  stood  there 
at  the  altar,  despised,  refused,  rejected  by 
the  man  she  had  chosen. 

"  But  he   has  ever  loved  her,"  he  ex- 
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claimed;  "  the  fellow  must  be  mad.  What 
reason  did  he  give?" 

Thornbridge  shrugged  up  his  shoulders, 
and  looked  unutterably  miserable. 

"  Tell  me,"  >id  William,  "  for  God's 
sake,  tell  me." 

«  He— he " 

"He  what?"  interrupted  William. 

"  He  accused  her  of  having  deceived  him ; 
he  said  it  at  the  altar,  in  the  church,  before 
every  one.  Yes,"  he  continued,  "  it  was 
not  done  in  a  corner ;  it  was  in  the  presence 
of  her  assembled  friends." 

"What  did  the  rascal  mean?"  said 
William. 

"  Alas !"  said  Thornbridge,  "  he  is  gone, 
and  no  one  can  tell:  he  left  the  church 
and  sailed  away  three  hours  after." 

"  And  you  did  not  follow  him,  and  brand 
him,  and  curse  him?" 

"  I  saw  him,"  he  replied,  "  but  he  would 
not  speak.  He  seemed  in  a  frenzy  of  grief  and 
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anger.  He  repeated,  over  and  over,  all  he 
had  said  in  the  church ;  but  he  would  not 
say  more." 

a  Well,"  said  William,  after  a  few  mo- 
ments, "  thank  God,  she  did  not  marry  such 
a  fellow;  the  evil  will  fall  on  him  alone." 

"  Would  to  God  it  were  so !"  replied 
Thornbridge.  "  Did  you  hear  of  Mr.  Con- 
ran's  strange  disappearance?  He  left  this 
cottage  late  in  the  evening,  and  has  never 
been  heard  of  since." 

"  What  brought  him  here?"  he  answered. 

"  It  was  supposed  to  bring  her  a  wedding 
present,  if  she  persisted  in  the  marriage; 
but  she  is  too  ill  to  be  spoken  to,  and  no  re- 
ference can  be  made  to  the  subject  to  her." 

William's  whole  heart  seemed  then  en- 
grossed with  Conran's  fate.  They  can- 
vassed all  the  chances  and  probabilities  of 
his  death,  and  seemed  to  think  it  impro- 
bable that  no  trace  should  be  left  if  he 
were  really   dead.     He  hardly  seemed   to 
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take  in  or  dwell  on  Mary's  wrong,  as 
Meldon  bad  shown  himself  so  unworthy  of 
her.  He  looked  at  the  cutter,  went  on 
hoard,  and  saw  how  well  all  had  been 
arranged.  He  then  reverted  to  poor  Con- 
ran,  and  again  glanced  at  his  own  fate, 
and  at  his  earnest  desire  to  leave  the  coun- 
try, where  he  thought  his  own  name  dis- 
honoured and  defamed. 

The  joy  of  liberty  perhaps  made  William 
less  depressed,  on  his  return  to  his  home, 
with  so  many  tragic  announcements. 
Though  he  mourned  his  mother,  though 
all  recalled  her  sorrowfully  to  his  memory, 
yet  he  greeted  his  childhood's  home  with  a 
hearty  welcome. 

Over  Thornbridge,  and  the  dread  secret 
he  held  within,  a  heavy  cloud  brooded, 
which  nothing  could  disperse.  He  thought 
no  more  of  William's  wrong,  which  he  once 
fancied  he  never  could  forgive.  He  did 
not  think  of  his  worship  of  Mary;  he  did 
not  think  of  suffering  humanity,  or  of  the 
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people's  wrongs,  which  was  once  his  en- 
grossing theme.  He  sat  lost  in  the  darkest 
uncertainty.  Every  hour  he  fancied  that 
the  winged  story  would  be  spread,  and  that 
the  rocks  would  reveal  the  black  deed. 
Should  he  do  so,  and  tell  the  widowed 
mother  her  son  had  fallen  ?  should 
he  tell  Edith  to  clothe  herself  in  black? 
should  he  tell  the  servants  their  mas- 
ter's head  was  cold?  should  he  tell  the 
woods  that  they  had  no  lord?  And  then 
he  would  look  up,  and  he  fancied  birds  of 
prey,  calumny,  envy,  hate,  and  wrong, 
carried  a  dark  pall  over  Mary's  name  and 
home.  Truth  and  virtue  could  not  wash 
her  clean.  Would  to  God  he  had  a  home ! 
he  would  court  the  outcast,  the  injured,  and 
think  no  angel  so  pure,  no  mortal  so  blest, 
if  he  could  stand  on  the  spot  from  whence  she 
had  been  driven,  and  take  her  to  his  heart. 
But  he  had  no  roof  to  offer ;  the  asylum 
of  his  bosom  was  not  holy  enough. 
F  2 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

Two  or  three  posts  had  arrived,  and  no 
tidings  of  Conran  came  to  his  sorrowing 
friends.  The  suspense,  the  watching,  brought 
them  all  low,  and  every  day  increased  their 
fears.  During  the  succeeding  days,  these 
fears  grew  more  positive ;  uncertainties 
grew  into  realities,  and  the  star  of  hope 
finally  set.  They  waited  to  choose  the  sad 
habiliments  of  death ;  but  all  agreed  that, 
should  another  week  elapse,  they  must  num- 
ber  him  with  the  "  enduring  dead." 

At  last  the  black  cloth  was  unrolled,  and 
the  house  filled  with  black  figures,  more 
mute,  more  sad,  than  those  who  have  fol- 
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lowed  their  lost  treasures  to  the  dark  bar- 
rier. Susan  maintained  her  usual  self-will, 
find  positively  refused  to  wear  mourning. 

There  is  little  to  relate  of  these  days. 
Their  strength  was  exercised  by  patient 
inactive  waiting. 

But  in  the  humbler  inhabitants  of  the 
-cottage  it  was  far  otherwise.  There,  in  the 
external  calm,  their  souls  were  irritated 
tind  goaded;  truth  and  falsehood  alike 
poured  anguish  into  their  hearts.  The  day 
after  William's  release,  he  was  permitted 
to  see  his  sister.  The  sight  of  her  brother 
roused  Mary  from  the  sort  of  lethargy  in 
which  she  lay.  He  had  left  her  blooming, 
gay,  and  elastic ;  and  he  found  her  pale  as 
Parian  marble;  weak,  exhausted,  and  so 
attenuated,  that  he  started  as  he  clasped 
the  frail  form  in  his  arms.  Mary  looked 
at  him,  kissed  him,  entwined  herself  round 
him,  and  then  lifting  up  her  hand,  she 
seemed   to   point   as   if   the   map    of  her 
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griefs  were  drawn  there,  and  she  bid  him 
read. 

But  William,  goaded  by  the  remarks  that 
had  reached  him,  seemed  to  forget  all  in  his 
anxiety  to  learn  the  true  story  of  the  wondrous 
events  that  had  marked  the  passing  week. 

But  he  found  it  very  hard  to  speak  to 
her.  She  was  like  a  wounded  creature, 
inlpossible  to  touch,  impossible  to  probe. 

One  gleam  of  joy  lighted  her  sad  face,  as 
she  saw  William,  and  it  seemed  as  if  she 
had  crept  into  his  bosom,  and,  sheltered 
there,  she  would  weep,  and  die,  for  she 
would  not  speak ;  she  had  not  spoken  since 
she  stood  at  the  altar. 

"  Mary,  my  love,"  he  said  to  her,  as  she 
leaned  against  him,  u  you  must  speak ;  no 
one  else  can  tell  me  what  I  must  hear." 
She  was  silent.  "  Are  you,"  he  continued, 
"  so  weak,  so  ill,  that  you  cannot?"  But 
she  looked  so  frightened  that  he  dared  not 
ask  her  more. 
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Her  brother's  return  had  drawn  her  back 
from  the  confused  dream ;  and  as  she  sat, 
she  kept  groping  her  way  out  of  the  dark 
labyrinth,  scarcely  seeing  what  was  real, 
what  was  phantom.  The  church  scene — 
the  absence  of  Conran,  she  had  not  realized, 
and  seemed  with  alarm  to  look  out  into  life 
beyond  the  walls  where  she  lay,  or  the 
brother's  heart  on  which  she  leaned,  for 
fear  of  some  hideous  tale. 

Finding  it  vain,  he  recurred  to  his  own 
story,  and  she  listened  as  he  told  of  his  re- 
lease ;  and  even  when  he  spoke  of  her  mother, 
she  seemed  calmed,  for  they  were  known 
realities,  and  on  them  she  could  rest,  out  of 
the  chaos  of  her  own  bewildered  thoughts. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  clouds 
broke  partially  away,  and  her  mind  clearing 
from  dream  and  doubt, 

"  Wonder-stricken,  even  as  one 
Who  staggers  forth  into  the  air  and  sun, 
From  the  dark  chamber  of  a  mortal  fever," 
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began  to  retrace  the  steps  of  her  story, 
drawing  out  realities  from  her  dreamy 
imaginings.  But  as  she  put  the  tragic 
tale  together,  the  tide  of  agony  overwhelmed 
her;  and  as  William  entered  her  room,  she 
screamed — 

"Where  is  Meldon?" 

"  It  is  not  known,"  he  replied. 

"  Where  is  Mr.  Conran?" 

"  It  is  not  known." 

Then  her  piercing  shriek  echoed  through 
the  still  walls.  It  was  heard  on  the  tower- 
ing rock,  it  was  heard  in  the  caverns  be- 
neath, it  thrilled  through  the  cold  earth. 
It  was  the  first  sound  that  told  of  the  veil 
being  drawn  aside,  and  revealed  that  in 
that  tranced  brain  were — . 

"  The  stings  of  known  sorrow,  keen  and  cold." 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  sickening  spirit. 
"  Mary,  my  love,  do  you  now  remember  all 
that  has  passed?" 
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"  Remember !"  She  screamed  again,  and 
wrung  her  hands.  "  It  is  all  harrowed  in 
here,  so  deep — so  deep." 

"  You  must,"  continued  her  brother, 
ic  remember  that  you  are  not  suffering 
alone.  You  must  command  yourself  to 
relate  all  you  know  of  the  fate  of  those  dear 
to  others." 

"  I  have  murdered  them  both,"  she  ex- 
claimed ;  and  the  tide  in  her  tortured  heart 
rose  and  drowned  her  words,  and  she  fell 
into  convulsions. 

Thornbridge  and  William  heard  the 
words,  and  trembled. 

a  Are  they  both  dead,  then?"  said 
William,  in  a  whisper. 

It  was  vain  to  attempt  to  speak  to  Mary. 
She  lay  there  like  one  tethered  down  to  a 
rack.  When  she  was  not  insensible,  acute 
•anguish  was  on  her  face,  and  so  she  lay  for 
days. 

Her  friends  at  the  Hall  did  not  forget 
f3 
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her,  and  Edith,  in  her  widow's  dress,  once 
more  crossed  the  threshold  of  this  child  of 
sorrow.  There  was  a  certain  sacredness  and 
increased  interest  in  Mary ;  as  she  was  told 
that  she  was  the  last  who  had  seen  and 
conversed  with  Conran,  she  longed  to  hear 
his  last  words  and  thoughts. 

But  they  dared  not  admit  her,  and  in 
conversing  with  William,  she  found  her 
state  most  deplorable.  Unseen,  she  gazed 
on  the  pallid,  tortured  face,  and  wondered 
and  wept.  Edith  commended  her  suffering 
sister  to  the  love  of  the  "  Man  of  Sorrows." 
She  had  felt  what  it  was  to  lean  on  an 
Almighty  arm ;  she  longed  to  see  poor  Mary 
raise  up  her  broken  heart,  and  cling  as  she 
did. 

When  Edith  knows  and  reads  the  story 
without  a  veil,  will  she  be  of  good  courage? 

But  while  Mary  so  lay,  the  world  was 
daily  more  busy  with  her  story.  Wherever 
Thornbridge  went  his  ears  were  shocked  by 
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slighting  words  on  bis  friend's  sister.  It 
was  impossible  to  avoid  the  theme — the 
story  was  so  tragic,  so  strange;  Conran's 
fate  so  mysterious,  Meldon's  so  doubtful; 
that  curiosity  never  tired  in  seeking  to  un- 
ravel the  secret.     In  every  idle  gathering 

in  the  town  of  K ,  Mary  was  canvassed. 

Every  thoughtless  couple  who  halted  in 
their  dance  asked  for  news  from  Tendring 
Cottage.  On  the  quays  the  idling  sailors 
stood  and  talked  of  Meldon  and  the  Pearl, 
and  their  untoward  fate.  In  the  hunting 
field,  as  the  sportsmen  gathered,  Mary's  cot- 
tage was  pointed  to — many  scorned  her 
virtue,  others  secretly  vowed  to  test  it ;  and 
the  name  of  one  pure  as  the  mountain  snow, 
spotless  in  heart  and  deed,  was  bandied  by 
unhallowed  tongues,  whose  hearts  were  not, 
like  hers,  guileless,  virtuous,  and  true. 

Once  more  it  was  proved  how  rashly 
and  falsely  men  judge,  and  that  no  angel 
goodness  can  screen — protect  those  against 
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whom  appearances  raise  their  damning 
voice. 

And  these  appearances  are  trumpeted — 
blazoned,  and  that  by  tongues  taught  to 
lisp  in  childhood  the  name  of  one  who  never 
condemned,  carrying  about  a  dark  tale  of  a 
sister's  fall,  as  a  cherished  theme,  tickling 
the  ears  of  malice,  and  never  resting  till  the 
story  is  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  very  one  whom 
it  will  most  wound  and  grieve.  Meanwhile, 
behind  the  alleged  offence,  creep  deadlier 
crimes,  crouching  in  their  shadow;  the 
noxious  lie,  black  injustice,  cold  envy 
spread  their  foul,  poisoned  breath. 

But  no  one  would  surely  tell  Mrs.  Conran 
the  rumour  which  might  withdraw  from  the 
orphan  child  her  support,  her  protection; 
or  Edith,  to  rob  Mary  of  her  love,  the  joy 
of  her  desolated  heart? 

Old  Mrs.  Purvis — who  was  said  to  be 
kind-hearted,  bore  a  good  name — with  busy 
steps,  found  her  way  one  morning  to  Ten- 
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dring.  She  had  an  air  of  indescribable  im- 
portance. The  wife  of  an  old  and  respect- 
able officer  was  admitted.  The  tears  were 
IB  Mrs.  Conran's  eyes  when  she  received 
her  condolences,  and  Mrs.  Purvis,  too,  wept 
over  the  young  man — the  finest  and  noblest 
she  had  ever  seen.  She  then  told  her,  that 
going  about  from  one  to  another,  she  heard 
a  great  many  stories,  which  gave  her  great 
pain. 

"Ah!"  said  Mrs.  Conran,  "having  sub- 
mitted to  God's  will,  I  find  it  easier  to  bear. 
The  uncertainty  was  dreadful." 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Purvis,  wiping  her 
eyes,  "  that  is  what  I  said  to  my  old  man, 
to-day — i  I  am  sure  that  dear  lady  would 
be  much  happier  if  she  knew  all  that  is  to 
be  known ;'  but  he  said  it  was  not  so,  and 
the  less  you  heard  the  better.  I  am  sure  if 
I  thought  so,  I  wouldn't  have  come  here  this 
morning;  but  I  said,  '  tell  me  the  truth,  and 
I'll  bear  it  better  than  any  of  your  secrets.'  " 
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Mrs.  Conran  looked  at  her,  without  the 
least  understanding  her  meaning. 

"  But  my  old  man  said — '  Meg,  have 
nothing  to  say  to  it.'  He  said  so,  because 
he  calls  it  a  foul  lie ;  but,  you  know,  he's 
like  all  men,  and  wont  believe  any  evil  of 
pretty  girls." 

"  Pray,"  said  Mrs.  Conran,  "  explain 
yourself;  you  speak  enigmatically." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  told  him;  it's  no 
matter  how  bad  it  is,  it  is  better  to  be 
clear." 

"  What  do  you  mean?''  said  Mrs.  Conran. 

"  Why,  ma'am,  I  came  here  to-day  be- 
cause I  said,  '  it's  a  great  shame  she  shouldn't 
know  it.  All  the  country  knows,  and  those 
it  concerns  no  one  tells,'  so  I  said  I  would 
just  come  and  tell  you  all  I  know." 

"  Make  haste,"  said  Mrs.  Conran,  rather 
impatiently,  "  if  it  regards  my  dear  child." 

"Ah,  yes — indeed,  ma'am ;  but  no  one 
blames  him — every  one  puts  it  all  on  the 
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girl;  young  men  are  young  men  every- 
where, but  she  is  a  real  hypocrite." 

"  Who  can  you  mean?" 

"  Why,  Mary  Johnson.  The  story,  ma- 
dam, is  this,  to  make  it  short — would  you 
believe?  it  but  it  is  true — that  fine  young 
man  was  Mary's  lover :  she  inveigled  him, 
kept  him  there  late  that  night,  and  then  the 
poor  fellow  whom  she  cheated,  his  blood  got 
up,  and  that  is  how  it  happened." 

Mrs.  Conran  looked  at  her,  trembling  with 
emotion. 

Uncertain  how  her  news  would  be  greeted, 
Mrs.  Purvis  sat  shedding  tears  over  "the 
whole  thing,"  as  she  termed  it. 

At  last,  Mrs.  Conran,  with  her  usual  calm 
self-possession,  said — 

"  Mrs.  Purvis,  if  this  dreadful  disclosure 
were  proved  to  be  true,  it  should  have  been 
earlier  conveyed  to  me;  if  it  is  a  mere 
rumour,  it  ought  never  to  have  been  re- 
peated." 
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"  Rumour,  madam !  Would  to  heaven  it 
were!  But,  over  and  over,  I  said  harm 
would  come :  that  young  man  was  her  slave, 
and  caught  as  a  fly  in  the  web.  The  sailors 
saw  him  there;  the  old  aunt,  who  should 
have  known  better ;  and  now  we  know  she 
consented  to  marry  poor  Meldon  to  hide 
her  shame." 

"'Fie,  fie!"  said  Mrs.  Conran;  "I  beg  I 
may  see  Thornbridge  directly;  he  ought  to 
know  more  than  you  do ;  and  whoever  knew  it 
ought  to  have  hidden  such  a  horrible  affair." 

"  That's  what  I  said— don't  talk  of  it, 
except  to  those  whom  it  concerns." 

Seeing  that  Mrs.  Conran  was  engrossed 
with  her  own  pains  and  griefs,  and  little 
inclined  to  cross-examine  Mrs.  Purvis,  she 
thought  it  more  prudent,  having  delivered 
her  secret,  to  retreat;  not,  indeed,  as  Mrs. 
Conran  begged,  to  keep  it  in  close  custody, 
but  to  make  it  the  subject  of  conversation 
with  every  one  she  met. 
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Thornbridge  obeyed  the  hasty  summons. 

The  secret  he  possessed  was  an  intolerable 
burden.  He  wandered  about,  seeking  rest, 
and  finding  none;  he  stood  on  the  cliffs, 
from  whence  he  thought  Conran  had  been 
hurled  over,  and  there  he  fancied  that  he 
heard  the — 

"  Sea  nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell. 
Hark  ! Ding  dong  bell." 

He  loved  the  solitude  of  that  spot,  for  he 
was  hunted  from  society  by  the  infamous 
stories  that  met  him  there ;  for  he  found  the 
"  Sailor's  Pearl,"  once  the  pride,  the  honour 
of  Tendring,  for  whom,  as  it  was  said  of 
the  Gallic  queen,  he  expected  "  ten  thousand 
swords  would  have  leapt  from  their  scab- 
bards to  have  avenged  a  look  threatening 
her  with  insult,"  now  outraged,  slighted, 
accused,  and  her  reputation  blasted.  He 
had  no  word  to  justify,  none  to  wash  her 
white ;  his  own  conviction  —  nay,  his 
assured  belief,    was    in    her    innocence;  if 
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truth  could  speak,  he  knew  that  it  would 
proclaim  her  pure  and  undefiled  in  heart 
and  action;  to  him  her  accusers  were  as 
evil  spirits  witnessing  against  the  holy  and 
the  good;  but  what  could  he  say?  Of  Con- 
ran's  fate  he  felt  no  doubt. 

Mrs.  Conran  seemed  borne  down  with 
grief.  Thornbridge  would  have  avoided 
the  interview;  it  was  terrible  to  him  to 
witness  sorrow.  She  requested  him  to  sit 
by  her,  and  began,  in  an  eager  and  agitated 
manner,  to  allude  to  what  she  had  heard. 
Thornbridge  looked  cold,  dull,  and  unin- 
terested; she  was  amazed  that  he  evinced 
so  little  feeling. 

She  told  him  that  Mrs.  Purvis  had  been 
with  her,  and  told  her  that  he,  Thorn- 
bridge, knew  more  of  the  late  tragedy  than 
was  generally  supposed.  If  he  really  were 
in  possession  of  any  clue  to  her  son's  fate, 
she  begged  he  would  not  withhold  it. 

Thornbridge  had  resolved  never  to  repeat 
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what  passed  between  him  and  Meldon.  It 
were  to  criminate  the  latter,  of  whose  fate 
he  was  uncertain,  and  fix  the  brand  of  a 
murderer  on  him,  without  alleviating  the 
sorrows  of  the  survivors,  or  altering  the 
fate  of  the  dead.  His  anger  against  Meldon 
made  him  more  guarded,  lest  he  should  be 
tempted  to  such  deep  revenge. 

"  I  am  informed,"  said  Mrs.  Conran, 
"  that  Meldon  conversed  with  you,  and  you 
alone:  did  he  say  anything  to  criminate 
any  one  but  Mary?" 

"  He  only  repeated  what  he  said  in  the 
church." 

"  I  believe,"  said  Mrs.  Conran,  "  he  de- 
clared his  strange  conduct  was  caused  by 
her  infidelity  to  him." 

"  He  lied,"  said  Thornbridge,  shortly. 

"  But  did  he  not  assert  it?" 

a  His  words  were  maniac  words,  and  his 
actions  those  of  a  madman." 

"  Of  that,"  she  replied,  "  I  am  no  judge; 
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but  I  must  know  on  what  evidence  the  story 
rests  with  which  I  have  just  been  made 
acquainted." 

"  It  rests,"  he  answered,  sternly,  "  on 
foul  malice  and  busy  calumny." 

"  I  understand,"  she  continued,  "his  un- 
worthy attachment  to  Mary  Johnson  was 
known  to  every  one  but  to  me." 

"  And  to  me,  also,  madam." 

"But  you  were  Mary's  friend  and  fre- 
quent visitor?" 

"  I  have  not  the  pride  of  her  friendship ;  I 
can  only  claim  to  be  her  unworthy  friend." 

"  Can  you  tell  me  what  caused  her  sudden 
resolution  to  marry  a  man  whom  it  is  evi- 
dent she  neither  loved  nor  esteemed?" 

"  I  do  not  know,"  he  replied. 

"  Have  you  any  reason  for  supposing 
that  my  unhappy  son  was  the  object  of 
Meldon's  jealousy?" 

"  None  in  the  world,"  replied  Thorn- 
bridge. 
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"  I  feel  assured/'  said  Mrs.  Conran, 
"  from  your  manner,  that  you  know  more 
than  you  are  willing  to  reveal,  and  that,  after 
all,  the  old  woman  had  truth  on  her  side." 

"  Madam,"  he  replied,  u  Mrs.  Purvis  has 
no  other  knowledge  but  such  as  idle  rumours 
afford;  her  pertinacity  in  calling  fable  truth 
has  made  her  husband  forbid  her  to  leave 
the  house,  and  sow  mischief  over  the  country. 
The  nature  of  her  story  ought  to  have  con- 
vinced you  that  no  friendly  tongue  would 
publish  it.  There  is  not  an  angel  in  heaven 
who  might  not  be  torn  from  his  throne  on 
evidence  such  as  Mrs.  Purvis  strings  to- 
gether against  Mary  Johnson.  If  the  dead 
could  speak,  madam,  I  am  convinced  he 
would  pray  that  you  would  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  demon's  blighting  tongue." 

Mrs.  Conran  cried  bitterly;  but  Thorn- 
bridge  evinced  no  feeling. 

"  Madam,"  he  said,  "am  I  to  believe 
you  receive  that  woman's  calumnies?" 
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She  continued  crying. 
"  The  meanest  criminal  is  not  condemned 
unheard,  and  I  trust  that  for  the  sake  of  the 
honour  of  him  whom  you  have  lost,  and  that 
of  the  orphan  who  still  lives  to  be  cursed  and 
ruined  by  the  tongue  of  slander,  you  will 
never  allow  this  woman's  infamy  to  be  re- 
peated. It  can  benefit  none — injure  many." 

"  But,  then,"  repeated  the  sorrowing 
mother,  "  it  is  already  widely  spread." 

"  So  is  many  a  sentence  that  ruins  inno- 
cence; it  is  easy  for  fools  and  knaves  to 
circulate  falsehoods.  It  is  as  false  as  im- 
possible that  she  should  have  so  acted." 

"  That  is  a  frail  defence  for  any  sinful 
mortal." 

"It  is  such  a  defence  as  would  justify 
her  against  a  band  of  false  swearers." 

"  Do  you  at  all  know  where  Meldon 
went?" 

"  His  boat  was  a  frail  one  for  that  troubled 
sea;   I  doubt  that  it  could   have  carried 
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him  across  the  channel;  it  is  said  to  be 
impossible." 

"  He  loved  her  passionately — he  would 
not  forego  her  for  an  idle  tale." 

"  Loved !"  replied  he— "  loved !" 

"  Yes,"  she  continued;  "he  has  loved 
her  so  long." 

"  He  is  governed  by  passionate  impulses," 
he  rejoined,  "  which  are  in  their  nature 
hasty  and  unreasonable." 

"  There  is  no  doubt,"  continued  Mrs. 
Conran,  "  that  there  is  more  in  this  affair 
than  reaches  the  eye.  There  is  some  mys- 
tery in  Mary's  intended  marriage,  as  well 
as  in  its  sudden  disruption.'' 

"  Madam,"  said  Thornbridge,  "  I  cannot 
give  light  on  either.  I  am  not,"  he  added, 
"  here  on  terms  which  give  me  the  right  of 
tendering  counsel  or  expressing  opinions; 
I  cannot  claim  the  equality  which  would 
give  me  that  privilege;  but,  madam,  as  the 
defender  of  the  helpless  and  the  pure,  as 
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the  friend  of  one  in  hell's  agonies,  falsely 
accused  and  injured,  I  have  the  right  of  a 
holy  cause,  even  in  a  palace,  or  in  the 
kingly  ear,  to  proclaim  innocence,  and  im- 
plore for  a  just  hearing.  Let  it  never  be 
said  that  you  have  withdrawn  the  shelter  of 
your  friendship,  the  sanction  of  your  name, 
from  the  child  who  was  born  and  lived  under 
your  eye  and  approval,  whom  you  have 
known  perfect  and  good,  whom  you  have 
seen  in  life  holy  and  pure.  Let  it  never  be 
said  that  you  have  recalled  the  honoured 
dead  to  brand  his  name  by  proclaiming  that 
you,  even  you,  believe  he  died  a  victim  to 
his  dishonour  and  that  of  the  beautiful 
being  he  was  bound  to  protect  and  defend." 

"  God  forbid !"  she  answered,  weeping  bit- 
terly. 

a  Amen !  amen !"  cried  Thornbridge,  and 
he  was  silent.  Then  turning  to  her  with  more 
excitement,  he  continued:  "It  is  enough. 
Let  it  be  enough  to  have  the  delight  of 
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your  eyes  torn  from  you;  do  not  follow 
him  to  his  mysterious  fate,  to  call  down 
curses  on  his  unknown  bed;  to  throw  a 
shadow  on  his  fair  name.  He  died  by  the 
hand  of  the  God  that  made  him ;  He  gave 
life,  He  recalled  it ;  and  leave  him  to  rest 
in  the  bosom  of  mercy,  which  will,  we  hope7 
pilot  him  to  a  brighter  home  than  would  be 
awarded  to  the  actors  in  the  atrocities 
circulated." 

Mrs.  Conran  listened  and  wondered ;  but 
his  words  were  words  of  truth,  and  she  re- 
solved to  put  from  her  insinuations  so 
fatal  to  her  son's  reputation.  He  asked  to 
plead  once  more.  u  If  you  would  visit 
Mary,  and  see  her,  I  think  you  would  be- 
lieve me.    She  will  speak  truth." 

He  left  Tendring  Hall,  with  the  darkness 
of  his  spirit  much  increased.  He  knew  not 
what  steps  to  take  to  stop  the  tide  of  re- 
proach with  which  Mary's  name  was  asso- 
ciated.   William  was  like  him,  half  frenzied 
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at  the  malice  and  wickedness  of  the  world, 
and  longing  every  hour  that  Mary  should 
be  well  enough  to  leave  the  land  of  such 
sad  associations. 

But  Mary  continued  in  indescribable 
grief,  rankling  her  whole  heart,  and  she 
was  quite  unapproachable.  Day  after  day 
they  sought  to  find  the  state  of  her  feelings, 
but  they  could  not. 

When  Mrs.  Conran  had  partially  reco- 
vered from  the  new  shock  of  Mrs.  Purvis's 
tale,  she  resolved  to  visit  poor  Mary.  She 
was  accompanied  by  Edith.  They  found 
her  sitting  in  her  parlour;  the  wood  fire 
burning  bright  threw  a  soft  glare  that 
tinted  the  death-like  pallor  on  cheeks  once 
blooming  as  the  rose. 

Thornbridge  was  now  William's  insepa- 
rable companion;  he  devoted  himself  to 
support  and  cheer  his  friend. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  knock  at  the  outer  gate  having  warned 
them  that  the  family  from  Tendring  Hall 
had  arrived,  Mary  endeavoured  to  rise, 
and  hastily  crossing  the  room,  she  sank  on 
a  chair  near  the  door.  She  looked  up,  and 
gazed  on  Edith's  weeds,  and  then,  with  a 
shriek  which  pierced  every  heart,  sprang 
forward,  and  threw  herself  on  her  knees 
before  them,  exclaiming — 

"  Forgive  me,  as  you  hope  for  mercy ! 
forgive !" 

Every  one  looked  amazed  and  stupified. 
Not  a  sound  was  heard,  but  her  convulsive 
sobs.  Presently,  throwing  back  her  loosened 
g2 
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hair,   clasping   her   hands    in   agony,    she 
looked  up  in  Edith's  face — 

"  Forgive  me !"  she  repeated;  "forgive !" 
Her  expression  was  most  remarkable. 
While  she  claimed  mercy  and  pardon,  there 
was  no  look  of  guilt  or  shame ;  though  grief 
was  graven  there,  and  burning  tears  seemed 
to  scorch  her,  yet  her  fixed  eye  looked  as 
loyal  and  honest  as  if  no  confession  were  on 
her  lips. 

Edith  had  not  heard  the  story,  and 
thought  her  crazed  in  craving  pardon  when 
there  was  not  any  offence.  But  Mrs.  Conran 
looked  at  the  scene  otherwise.  Could  it  be 
that  the  tale  was  true  ?  that  all  that  Thorn- 
bridge  had  denied  was  a  reality?  She  could 
not  understand.  Thornbridge  and  William 
stood  aghast,  and  would  have  carried  her 
away,  but  her  gestures  forbid.  On  her 
quivering  lips  hung  the  same  words :  there 
was  a  spirit-piercing  aspect  about  her,  as 
if  she  pleaded  for  another's  sins.     It  was 
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as  the  intercessor  for  a  sinning  world,  her- 
self pure  and  holy.  Withdrawing  her  hands 
from  her  temples,  where  she  seemed  to  still 
the  throbbing  nerves,  she  caught  hold  of 
Edith— 

"  Edith,"  she  said,  "  the  first  lesson  I 
learnt  from  your  lips  was,  forgiveness:  it 
was  the  last  breathed  from  the  Cross. " 

And  she  looked  at  her ;  she  was  utterly 
perplexed  and  confused,  and  made  no  reply. 

"  You  cannot  —  you  will  not?"  she 
screamed.  "  But,  oh  God,  Thou  wilt  " — 
looking  up  like  an  angel — "  Thou  wilt  teach 
her." 

And  she  fled  from  the  room ;  but  halting 
at  the  door,  she  turned  and  looked  at  Mrs. 
Conran,  whose  agitation  was  great;  and 
then  approaching  her,  with  a  grace  and 
dignity  unrivalled,  she  fell  on  her  knees. 

"  Tear  out,"  she  cried,  "  the  barbed  dart 
out  of  your  heart ;  thrust  it  in  here,  and  take 
my  life  as  the  only  offering.  I  have  steeped 
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my  hand  in  blood.  It  was  I — it  was  I  who 
murdered  them  both.  Farewell,  farewell; 
Do  not  curse  me.  I  go  to  mourn  in  misery 
and  solitude.  May  you  still  hear  some  words 
of  balm,  some  pleading  for  me,  that  I  did 
it  ignorantly :  words  from  him  who  reads 
and  knows." 

But  she  could  say  no  more.  Her  brother 
carried  her  away,  and  the  rest  stood  and 
gazed.  Edith  was  the  most  composed,  for, 
as  we  said,  no  whisper  of  Mary's  guilt  had 
reached  her  ear,  and  she  had  no  clue  to  in- 
terpret Mary's  enigmatical  words. 

"  What  can  she  mean?  Is  she  raving?" 
she  asked  Thornbridge. 

11  She  is  driven  almost  mad,"  replied 
her  faithful  friend;  "for  no  one  who  knows 
her  believes  that  she  has  ever  injured  any 
one.  Hear  what  her  old  aunt  says,  who 
has  scarcely  ever  lost  sight  of  her.  She 
cannot  speak  now,  she  is  so  sorry  for  her." 

"  Has  she  ever  so  spoken  before  ?"  said 
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Mrs.  Conran  ;  "  ever  accused  herself  of 
crime?'' 

"  Repeatedly,"  said  Johnson;  "  by  night 
and  by  day — when  she  sleeps  and  when  she 
wakes." 

"  Have  you  never  sought  to  make  her 
more  definite?" 

"  Yes,"  said  her  brother;  "  but  in 
vain." 

"You  know,"  continued  Mrs.  Conran, 
"  that  some  of  our  clergy  now,  and  our  new 
curate  is  of  the  number,  think  that  confes- 
sion should  be  resorted  to  in  cases  where 
the  heart  is  burdened." 

"  Do  you  mean,  madam,"  said  Thorn- 
bridge,  "by  that,  to  extract  her  secret  from 
her,  if  there  be  one ;  or  to  administer  com- 
fort to  her?" 

"  Indeed,"  she  replied,  "  I  should  desire 
both.  I  conceive  that,  if  she  knows  more 
than  has  been  revealed  of  the  late  tragedy, 
she  is  bound  to  tell  those  who  have   so 
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deeply  suffered ;  and  I  should  be  willing  to 
seek  his  authority  to  induce  her  to  do  so." 

"  She  would  not  acknowledge  it,"  replied 
Thornbridge;  "and  it  were  an  unpardon- 
able outrage.  Will  it  bring  back  the 
dead?" 

"  What  can  she  know,  dear  mother,"  said 
Edith  ?  "  if  she  did  know,  she  would  cer- 
tainly tell  me ;  she  never  hid  anything  from 
me." 

"  That,"  replied  Mrs.  Conran,  "  is  the 
question;  and  I  think  when  she  is  at  all 
composed  I  have  a  right  to  demand  of  her 
the  explanation  of  all  she  has  chosen  to 
conceal." 

Thornbridge  could  say  but  little;  her 
own  words  seemed  written  on  the  wall.  As 
he  paced  the  room  he  kept  saying,  as  if  to 
himself:  "It  is  guilty  to  listen  to  her 
ravings;  her  soul  is  disordered  by  agony; 
and  it  is  injustice  to  torture  her  words  to 
her  own  destruction.    She  talks  of  a  double 
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murder;  and  I  am  the  last  who  saw  one  of 
her  so-called  victims  in  the  full  power  of 
life,  far  beyond  her  reach."  He  then  walked 
up  to  her  door,  and  said  whoever  at- 
tempted to  cross  that  threshold  to  rake  up 
the  bleeding  embers  of  that  heart,  should 
find  him  able  to  resist  their  brutal  at- 
tempts. 

Mrs.  Conran  was  angry  at  his  rough 
hasty  words,  and  seemed  entirely  occupied 
with  the  desire  to  learn  the  mysterious 
truth  concealed  from  her. 

Edith  looked  round  on  Mary's  sea  home, 
"  adorned  for  her  life  in  happier  hours,"  and 
prayed  that  she  might  remain  with  her. 
She  hoped  that  her  wonted  power  over  her 
might  enable  her  to  calm  and  comfort  her; 
and  if  it  were  to  be  in  unmeaning  words, 
still  to  pronounce  the  desired  pardon  to 
allay  the  frenzy  of  her  soul.  But  she  was 
not  permitted.  Every  one  was  perplexed, 
and  knew  not  what  steps  to  take.  At  last 
G  3 
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Mrs.  Conran  decided  to  drive  to  the  Par- 
sonage. She  spoke  to  the  clergyman  of 
Mary's  strange  condition,  and  applied  to 
him  for  help.  Would  he  accompany  her  to 
the  cottage,  and  urge  upon  her  the  duty  of 
confession ;  that  if  guilt  laid  heavy  on  her 
soul  she  might  be  relieved;  and  if  dread 
secrets  weighed  upon  it,  the  burden  might 
be  lifted  off;  and  thus  some  light  might  be 
thrown  on  the  dark  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  all  placed  ? 

We  must  not  stop  to  say  much  of  this 
young  man,  though  a  volume  might  be 
written  to  tell  how  and  by  what  train  of 
thought  and  feeling  he  had  arrived  at  his 
present  views.  We  must  take  him  now  as 
we  find  him,  with  all  these  results  developed ; 
one  of  those  strange  examples  of  long 
doubts  and  thoughts,  leading  a  man  to  the 
adoption  of  views  so  narrow  and  confined, 
that  they  seem  directly  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  the  religion  he  taught.     He  was 
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one  of  those  who  sought  to  revive  the  obso- 
lete and  extravagant  power  of  clerical  minis- 
trations. He  fain  would  establish  that 
these  blessings,  free  as  the  air,  wide  as  the 
sunbeams,  could  only  be  bestowed  by  their 
hands.  He  did  all  he  could  to  enforce  on 
his  people  the  belief  that  it  was  through 
the  Church  to  which  he  belonged  that 
man  could  approach  his  Father  and  God, 
and  so  he  sought  to  revive  every  practice 
which  could  give  his  priestly  character 
power.  With  this  view  he  sought  to  esta- 
blish confession,  with  all  the  arrogant  pre- 
tence of  absolving  those  whose  hearts  he 
could  not  read.  But  he  fancied  it  was  his 
calling  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  village 
sins,  and  relieve  his  burdened  parishioners 
by  words  of  pardon.  He  had  also  obsolete 
ideas  of  church  discipline,  all  tending  to 
make  the  letter  dominant  instead  of  the 
spirit.  He  fancied  that  it  was  his  duty, 
and  the  conviction  gave  him  pain,  to  purge 
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the  chaff  from  the  wheat,  forgetting  how 
flagrant  the  verdicts  of  those  who  judge,  as 
lie  must  judge,  by  outward  appearance; 
forgetting  how  the  blackest  vice  of  the 
heart  is  hidden  to  the  human  eye;  and 
that  till  power  is  given  to  read  the  secrets 
of  the  heart,  every  man  will  judge  un- 
righteous judgment. 

It  is  well  for  blind  mortals  that  all  these 
errors  are  not  written  against  them;  for 
who  has  not,  who  does  not,  honestly  receive 
and  act  upon  as  truth,  that  which  the  efful- 
gent light  will  prove  to  be  error? 

May  we  humbly  grope  our  way  to  the 
land  of  light  and  truth ! 

Our  curate  was  young  and  zealous.  He 
had  often  visited  Mary's  mother  since  his 
nomination  to  the  curacy,  and  seen  and  ad- 
mired her  child.  He  fancied  that  now  was 
the  moment  to  prove  his  sincerity ;  to  show 
that  he  was  ready  not  only  to  condemn  the 
inveterate  drunkard,  or  the  hoary  sinner, 
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but  that  he  was  also  willing  to  reprove  and 
admonish  those  whose  charms  might  have 
softened  his  severe  judgment. 

The  story,  as  Mrs.  Conran  related  it,  of 
course  opened  the  door  to  much  suspicion, 
and,  therefore,  he  resolved  that  if  there 
were  sin,  her  youth  and  beauty  should  not 
screen  her.  He  would  have  wished  it  other- 
wise, but  duty  called  him  on,  and  the  lesson 
and  warning  would  be  so  much  the  more 
instructive.  Edith  was  left  at  home,  and 
Mrs.  Conran,  accompanied  by  the  curate, 
returned  to  Tendring  Cottage. 

William  had  meanwhile  followed  his 
sister  to  her  room,  and  had  succeeded  in 
calming  her.  He  spoke  of  their  early  de- 
parture; she  urged  him  not  to  tarry,  but 
push  forward  his  arrangements  to  leave  the 
home  that  was  now  intolerable  to  both.  To 
William  it  was  even  more  disagreeable  than 
to  his  sister,  for  he  never  left  his  roof  without 
being  assailed  with  tales  criminating  his 
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beloved  sister,  who,  against  all  appearances, 
he  was  sure  was  spotless  and  pure. 

Mrs.  Conran's  unexpected  return  with 
the  clergyman  surprised  and  angered  him ; 
and  as  he  entered  the  room  where  they  sat, 
he  gave  them  an  uncourtly  greeting.  Mary 
was  told  of  their  arrival,  and  she  rose 
immediately  to  see  them :  before  she  joined 
them,  Mrs.  Conran  turned  and  addressed 
William. 

11  I  have  brought,"  she  said,  "  your 
sister's  kind  friend  with  me.  It  is  my 
painful  duty  now,  in  the  presence  of  her 
brother,  to  tell  you  the  distressing  rumours 
which  have  reached  me  respecting  our 
young  friend.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  I  should  lend  a  willing  ear  to  vague 
and  slanderous  stories  against  one  I  have 
known  from  childhood  —  from  infancy ; 
whose  father  I  knew  and  loved  as  an  ex- 
cellent and  most  respected  man ;  and  when 
I  drove  here  to-day,  it  was  with  the  con- 
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viction  that  they  were  calumnies  and  un- 
founded slanders.  But  when  she  came  to 
me,  it  was  with  a  confession  on  her  lips. 
Everything  proved  that  her  conscience 
testified  against  her.  I  confess,  nothing 
but  her  own  avowal  could  have  made  me 
suspect  or  credit  her  guilt.  But  now, 
without  believing  all  that  idle  tongues  have 
circulated  in  this  neighbourhood,  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  believe,  William,  that 
your  sister  is  entirely  unconnected  with 
the  dreadful  event  which  has  filled  us  all 
with  sorrow." 

"  Do  you  mean,"  said  her  brother,  "  to 
imply  that  my  sister  is  acquainted  with  the 
fate  of  those  who  are  lost?" 

The  sorrowing  mother  shed  plentifnl 
tears,  and  sobbed  out:  "  What  did  she 
mean  by  her  confession?  what  did  she 
confess?"  And  in  the  silence  which  fol- 
lowed, they  sat  waiting  for  Mary. 

The  door  opened,  and  Mary  entered — 
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not  as  a  culprit  to  receive  a  sentence — not 
as  a  penitent  to  be  shriven — but  with  a 
look  of  unsullied  innocence  and  intense 
grief.  She  went  up  to  Mrs.  Conran,  and 
knelt  before  her. 

It  was  an  embarrassing  moment ;  she  felt 
for  an  instant  as  though  an  angel  had  set 
his  seal  to  her  goodness.  She  must  be 
true. 

"  Mary,"  said  William,  at  last,  "  do  you 
know  why  we  are  honoured  with  this 
visit?" 

"  My  God!"  said  Mary;  "she  is  come 
to  pardon  and  forgive  me :"  and  she  looked 
at  her  with  such  an  imploring,  grief-stricken 
expression,  that  she  almost  yielded,  and 
was  inclined  to  throw  her  arms  round  her; 
but  commanding  herself,  she  answered — 
"When  you  are  proved  as  innocent  as  I  hope 
you  are,  I  shall  indeed  embrace  as  I  have 
always  done,  and  love  you  as  much." 

"  Alas !  alas !"  she  said,  rising  from  her 
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knees,  and  turning  from  her;  "  that  were 
no  pardon  then." 

"  Mary,"  said  Mrs.  Conran,  "  mercy  is 
only  given,  by  our  great  Example,  to  those 
who  fully  confess  their  sin;  and  it  is  in 
the  hope  that  you  will  bear  this  in  mind, 
and  feel  for  a  mother's  wounded  heart,  that 
I  now  implore  you  to  tell  me  all  that  you 
know  of  my  son's  destiny." 

Mary  looked  up  with  streaming  eyes,  and 
with  an  air  full  of  tragic  dignity,  replied — 

"  He  is  in  the  hands  of  Him,  whose  dear 
blood  was  shed  for  our  grievous  sins." 

"  Mary,"  answered  the  young  divine, 
"  can  it  be  true  that  it  is  you  who  sent  him 
unprepared?  Is  it  that  young  hand  that 
thrust  him  out  of  life  to  stand  before  the 
Judge?" 

She  screamed  violently :  all  were  silent. 
Thornbridge  and  William  sat  with  their 
faces  covered,  while  the  air  was  rent  with 
her  bitter  cry. 
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"  He  that  confesses  his  sin,"  continued 
the  clergyman,  in  a  low  voice 

"  It  is  a  lie,"  said  Thornbridge,  springing 
up ;  "  a  foul  lie !  Are  you  a  man,  and 
a  Christian,  to  come  and  note  down  the 
ravings  of  a  broken  heart,  to  throw  a  stain 
on  an  innocent  name?  Chain  the  blot  to 
her — emblazon  it,  and  I  will  follow  you, 
and  swear  that  the  writing  is  false;  that  I 
know  it  to  be  hell's  lie !" 

Mary  then  turned,  and  looked  at  them. 

"  It  is  I — it  is  I,"  she  said :  but  she 
would  not  kneel  before  him,  but  flying  to 
the  extreme  end  of  her  room,  she  prostrated 
herself. 

"  Thou  all-seeing  eye,  piercing  every 
home,  reading  every  thought,  forgive ! 
pardon!  If  this  hand  is  stained  with 
blood,  wash  it — clean  it.  My  God!  my 
God !  the  orphan's  friend  and  guide !  take 
me."     And  she  sank  on  the  floor. 

"  Mary,"  said  Thornbridge,  going  up  to 
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her,  "  rouse  up ;  don't  lie  down  tamely,  and 
suffer  your  fair  name  to  be  so  disgraced, 
when  you  know  you  can  dare  the  accusing 
tongue  of  an  assembled  world."  Holding 
her  up,  he  bid  her  brother  support  her: 
"  Now,  read,"  he  called  to  the  clergyman, 
"  now  read  the  foul  indictment :  do  not 
spare — do  not  hide.  I  will  not  release  my 
grasp  till  this  frail  form  gives  the  lie  to 
the  deadly  tale.  Don't  let  it  be  said,  that 
the  tender  conscience  that  calls  its  virtue 
vice,  that  accuses  itself  of  fault  for  actions 
which  others  would  bind  round  their  brows 
as  unfading,  immortal  virtues,  stands  here 
to  be  the  butt  of  ignorance  and  bigotry." 
Then  turning  to  them  he  said,  "  Speak; 
now  let  the  tale  be  told.  Let  him  that  is 
without  sin  throw  the  stone;  but,  by  the 
God  above  me,  I  swear  it  shall  not  return 
void  to  the  accuser's  hands." 

All  stood  aghast:  the  quiet,  gentle,  re- 
tiring man,  seemed  to  have  drank  at  some 
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strange  source:  his  words,  his  gestures, 
were  not  his  own.  Mary,  the  accused,  stood 
there,  upheld  by  her  friend  and  brother. 
For  a  long  time  no  one  answered.  At  last 
the  clergyman  recovered  his  self-command, 
and  said — 

"  I  consider  this  interference  with  a 
clergyman  performing  the  high  duties  of 
his  calling,  very  indecorous  and  indecent. 
I  desire,  for  the  sake  of  the  members  of 
Mr.  Conran's  family,  as  well  as  for  the 
safety  of  this  unhappy  young  woman,  to  be 
allowed  to  see  her  alone.  She  may  then 
find  the  peace  she  needs  so  much.  Who 
are  you,  sir,"  turning  to  Thornbridge,  "who 
venture  to  forbid  her  receiving  the  words 
of  pardon  from  above  ?" 

"lam  one,"  replied  Thornbridge,  "  who 
know  her  to  be  good;  and  if  some  taint 
of  humanity  rests  on  her  pure  soul,  she 
knows  where  to  have  it  wiped  away,  and 
how  to  be  forgiven."     And  as  he  said  so, 
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William  and  he  carried  her  away:  her 
strength  was  gone,  her  grief  choked  her. 

When  he  returned,  Thornbridge  turned 
to  Mrs.  Conran.  "  Madam,"  he  said,  "  it 
is  cruel  work;  if  these  torturings  could 
recal  the  dead,  it  would  be  lawful  and  right.. 
I  tell  you,  madam,  it  is  in  vain  you  strive 
to  look  behind  the  curtain ;  and  if  you 
hope  for  comfort  in  your  sorrow,  try  to 
soothe  and  support  one  who  is  the  chief 
mourner  in  your  tragedy.  And  for  you," 
turning  to  the  clergyman,  "I  would  counsel 
you  to  imitate  One  who  never  accused  or 
condemned.    Has  she  not  suffered  enough?" 

Mrs.  Conran  was  quite  upset  at  the  scene, 
and  in  the  solitude  of  her  own  room  mourned 
over  poor  Mary.  Edith  joined  her,  and  she 
told  what  had  happened ;  all  that  Mary  had 
said,  all  that  Thornbridge  had  said.  There 
was  no  possibility  of  seeing  any  light.  Edith 
was  distressed  for  poor  Mary." 

The  curate,  however,  was  the  one  who 
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seemed  the  least  moved;  he  was  entirely 
occupied  with  the  duty  of  his  office,  which 
he  viewed,  as  we  have  said,  in  an  exagge- 
rated manner.  Angry  at  Thornbridge's 
attack,  vexed  at  failing  in  his  intentions, 
he  returned  home,  too  ready  to  listen  to 
Mrs.  Purvis's  tales ;  for  he  was  engaged  to 
spend  a  clerical  evening  with  them.  Mrs. 
Purvis  informed  him  that  the  story  was 
well  known ;  and  her  long  tale  can  be  re- 
lated in  a  few  words.  Mary  was  known  to 
have  intrigued  with  Mr.  Conran;  to  hide 
exposure,  she  had  consented,  in  a  hurried 
way,  to  marry  Meldon,  whom  she  did  not 
love :  he  found  out  the  treachery,  and  was 
thought  to  have  murdered  him. 

It  was  a  dreadful  story :  it  must  be  exa- 
mined into.  The  old  lady  poured  more 
poison  into  his  ear.  She  declared  that, 
having  failed  in  her  object,  Mary  must  now 
fly  the  country;  and  that  when  she  was 
beyond   seas,  she   could   easily   blind   her 
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brother.  He  turned  it  over  in  his  mind, 
and  found  it  hard  to  know  how  to  act. 

The  more,  however,  that  the  story  was 
discussed,  the  more  Mary  seemed  criminated; 
for  the  tale  hung  together  wonderfully ;  and 
there  was  nothing  to  justify  and  defend  Mary 
but  her  fair  fame ;  for  all  the  circumstances 
seemed  against  her. 

If  Conran's  body  had  been  found,  Mary 
would  have  been  summoned  to  give  evi- 
dence on  a  coroner's  inquest,  for  was  it 
proved  that  she  was  the  last  person  with 
whom  he  had  spoken. 

A  stranger  instructed  in  all  the  story, 
would  have  written  'guilty'  against  her. 
But  how  should  he  act?  He  must  discard 
all  remembrance  of  her  virtues  and  good- 
ness, and  judge  her  without  any  presenti- 
ment. It  was  a  hard,  severe  task;  but, 
under  pain  of  judging  unjustly,  we  must 
admit,  that  it  cost  him  much  to  resolve  on 
treating   her   as   a  criminal.     We  cannot 
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deny  that  there  is  hardly  an  act,  however 
cruel  and  persecuting,  that  men's  con- 
sciences have  not  sanctioned.  In  some, 
the  battle  of  their  narrow  views  with  their 
more  humane  feelings  is  very  severe;  and 
we  believe  that  our  curate,  Mr.  Porters, 
was  one  who  gave  with  much  reluctance  the 
severe  messages  which  his  limited  under- 
standing dictated  to  him  as  God's  own 
words  and  truth.  In  this  case  the  struggle 
was  very  sharp ;  but  as  he  would  have  cut 
off  with  an  unsparing,  unpitying  hand,  the 
offending  member  of  his  own  body,  so  would 
he  not  hesitate  or  halt  in  lifting  up  the 
sword  against  the  tenderest,  fairest  plant 
of  his  vineyard. 

It  was  thus  he  sought  to  do  his  Master's 
work. 

Mr.  Porters  communicated  almost  all  he 
had  heard  to  Mrs.  Conran.  The  story 
shocked  and  staggered  her.  As  one  seeking 
for  some  explanation  of  all  that  had  hap- 
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pened,  she  seemed  disposed  to  listen  to  any- 
thing that  might  throw  light  on  the  myste- 
ries around  her.  The  story  had  nothing, 
not  one  single  fact  to  invalidate  it,  except 
Mary's  known  conduct  and  character. 

It  was  not  strange  that  Conran  should 
seek  to  win  her,  nor  was  it  rare  that  golden 
store  had  gained  such  conquests.  All  those 
things  were  against  her. 

Mr.  Porters  was  said  to  have  fasted  all 
the  sabbath  eve ;  he  was  said  not  to  have 
slept  on  the  night  previous  to  the  hallowed 
day.  He  rose  that  morning  more  pale,  more 
grave,  than  usual,  even  with  his  ascetic 
aspect. 


vol.  ii.  n 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Mary  and  her  brother  resolved  once  more 
to  revisit  the  church  where,  in  her  child- 
hood's years,  she  had  so  regularly  attended 
with  her  mother.  They  resolved,  on  the 
following  Sunday,  to  bid  adieu  to  the  holy 
place  and  the  loved  spot  where  her  mother 
rested.  It  was,  too,  the  day  on  which  the 
village  were  bidden  to  the  great  Christian 
feast,  and  Mary  persuaded  her  brother  to 
accompany  her  to  the  altar,  once  more  to 
kneel  at  the  scene  of  the  dreadful  catastrophe 
which  had  made  her  acquainted  with  so 
many  deep  sorrows. 

The  village  chimes  called  the  people  to- 
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gether.  For  the  first  time  Mrs.  Conran 
and  her  family  assembled  with  the  wor- 
shippers, and  knots  of  people  stood  to  watch 
the  two  mourning  families.  Within  the 
high-panelled  pew,  concealed  by  curtains, 
the  mourners  from  the  hall  were  not  subject 
to  the  impertinent  gaze  of  the  curious.  But 
Mary's  seat  was  unscreened,  and  as  she 
stood,  every  eye  was  fixed  on  her.  Her 
mother's  mourning  ill  betokened  the  grief 
of  the  beautiful  wearer ;  but  she  was  insen- 
sible to  all  around  her ;  engrossed  with  her 
own  feelings,  she  was  with  the  dead — the 
beloved  mother  and  her  heart's  idol,  she 
never  doubted  that  both  had  joined  the 
blest  inhabitants  of  heaven,  and  thither  she 
followed  them,  and  for  the  time  she  thought 
that  she,  too,  was  there — her  sorrows  over, 
her  pilgrimage  ended,  her  joys  begun — and 
thus  she  sat  while  the  congregation  retired, 
and  the  few  who  looked  forward  to  the  great 
feast  to  which  the  gathered  saints  will  be 
h  2 
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bidden  in  their  father's  kingdom  remained 
in  those  still  walls  to  commemorate  their 
hopes.  The  dark  shadows  of  the  mourners 
were  seen  in  the  pew.  The  clergyman, 
robed,  again,  in  white,  stood  within  the 
rails — his  eye  fell  on  Mary.  He  did  not 
begin  the  service;  at  last  attention  was 
roused — what  caused  the  long  silence?  he 
observed  that  one  inquiring  eye  after  another 
rested  on  him.  He  then  advanced  to  the 
front  of  the  table,  and  said,  that  having 
received  information  that  there  was  one- 
among  them  accused  of  heavy  offences, 
whereby  her  neighbours  were  offended,  he 
must  call  upon  her  not  to  proceed  farther 
in  the  solemn  rite  till  she  had  openly  de- 
clared herself  to  have  truly  repented,  that 
the  congregation  might  be  satisfied. 

When  he  had  ceased,  every  one  looked 
round  at  his  neighbour.  Mary's  accuser 
stood  up,  to  see  her  conscience  drive  her 
from  the  church;  but  Mary  alone  neither 
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looked  to  the  right  or  the  left,  and  did  not 
leave  her  seat,  her  eyes  rested  meekly  on 
the  book  she  held.  Again  all  was  silent. 
Peeling  sorely  pained  at  the  severe  lesson 
he  had  to  administer,  he  hesitated,  and 
beckoned  William  to  him.  When  he  reached 
the  step,  he  whispered : — "  Bid  her  go,  and 
I  will  say  no  more." 

"  You  refuse  her  the  table?"  said  her 
brother,  astonished;  and  then  the  scene  in 
the  cottage  came  before  him,  and  he  under- 
stood his  meaning.  He  would  extort  from 
her  a  full  confession,  or  not  allow  her  to 
join  the  approaching  service. 

Mary  saw  her  brother  walk  up  the  chan- 
nel, and  saw  him  speak  with  the  curate;  saw 
his  altered,  distressed  face,  and  watched  his 
slow  returning  steps.  He  came  up  to  her, 
and  said :  "  They  accuse  you  of  crimes,  and 
refuse — "  he  could  not  say  more. 

a  Refuse  what?"  said  Mary. 

"  We  must  leave  the  church."    Half  car- 
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rying,  half  dragging  her,  he  hurried  her 
along,  without  her  knowing  what  he  meant. 
He  placed  her  on  a  bench,  under  a  large 
tree,  at  the  wicket  gate  of  the  churchyard, 
and  without  speaking  a  word  hastened  back 
to  the  sacred  edifice.  The  curate's  voice  was 
heard:  the  service  proceeded.  William  John- 
son stood  leaning  against  the  pillar,  till  the 
last  word  was  spoken.  Thornbridge  had 
driven  to  church  with  his  old  friend  and  his 
wife;  he  had  not  entered  the  building,  but 
was  in  the  burying-ground,  reading  inscrip- 
tions, and  wandering  among  the  graves. 
The  old  captain  joined  him  when  the  service 
was  over;  and  as  they  stood  together,  were 
astonished  to  see  Mary  on  the  seat  at  the 
gate;  they  hastened  to  her,  and  found  her 
fearfully  agitated.  She  told  what  had 
happened.  William,  whose  blood  was 
roused,  placed  himself  in  the  porch  as  the 
little  band  retired  from  their  service.  The 
clergyman  came  out  in  his  gown;  the  par- 
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sonage  almost  joined,  and  his  way  home 
was  through  the  churchyard. 

William  called  to  the  people  to  stop,  and 
went  up  to  the  clergyman.  u  Sir,''  said  he, 
"  I  insist  upon  your  stating  before  all  these 
people,  the  cause  of  your  conduct  to  my 
sister." 

"  Privately,  and  on  another  occasion,  I 
will  do  so,''  he  replied;  and  would  have 
passed  on. 

"No,  no,"  said  William;  "  it  is  here, 
and  now,  that  the  story  must  be  told,  in 
order  every  one  who  witnessed  the  injury 
may  hear  her  justification." 

As  he  spoke  Thornbridge  joined  him. 
William  was  an  honest  sailor,  had  read  but 
little,  and  had  no  gift  of  words.  Thorn- 
bridge  was  familiar  with  England's  poets; 
his  memory  stored  with  their  bright  thoughts 
and  words ;  and  his  friend  was  glad  to  let 
him  speak,  for  emotion  almost  stifled  his 
own  words.     He  cried  like  a  child  at  his 
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sister's  injury.  As  Thornbridge  came  up, 
he  saw  Mrs.  Purvis  in  the  porch;  behind 
her  stood  the  black  forms  of  Mrs.  Conran 
and  Edith,  their  faces  concealed  by  crape 
veils. 

"  Sir,"  said  Thornbridge  to  the  curate, 
"you  have  read  this  day  of  the  anointed 
priest  of  an  ancient  people,  who  dared  to 
stand  in  the  sacred  place,  and  desecrate  the 
holy  name  of  Israel's  Lord ;  you  have  read 
how  they  accused  the  spotless,  the  pure; 
you  have  read  how  they  martyred  the  vic- 
tims of  their  falsehood ;  and  you  have  read, 
sir,  how  the  thunderbolt  of  heaven  pursued 
them,  and  how  the  crumbling  ruin  in  the 
desert  tells  their  crime.  From  a  holier 
altar — one  raised  to  Infinite  Mercy,  one 
shadowing  forth  Infinite  Love — you  have 
dared  to  drive  back  a  sorrowing  heart ;  you 
have  denied  her  the  feast  to  which  he  bid 
her,  and  sent  her  away,  with  a  name  of 
infamy.     Which   of  you,"   turning  to  his 
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astonished  hearers,  "  which  of  you  will 
now  stand  forward,  and  say  that  you  will 
not  kneel  at  your  Father's  table  with  that 
sorrowing  child?  And  you,  sir,  are  called 
upon,  now,  publicly  to  declare  who  is  her 
accuser?  of  what  she  is  accused?  or  here 
publicly  to  atone  for  the  foul  stain  thrown 
on  her  name  and  honour."  Drops  of  per- 
spiration stood  on  his  forehead:  he  unco- 
vered his  head,  and  looked  round;  then 
stepping  forward,  he  went  up  to  Mrs. 
Conran — "  Are  you,  madam,  the  witness 
against  her?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"Is  it  you,  the  friend  of  the  poor,  the 
support  of  the  desolate?"  he  said  to  Edith. 

"  God  forbid !"  she  exclaimed :  and  she 
went  forward,  and  seated  herself  beside 
Mary. 

"  Sir,"  he  said,  "  though  bigotry  and  ill- 
conceived  notions  of  Christianity  may  have 
trained  your  conscience  to  dignify  this  in- 
H  3 
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famous  attack  with  some  high  name,  you 
cannot  so  forget  what  justice  demands  as 
to  refuse,  now,  even  before  all  here  present, 
to  tell  your  tale.  Do  not  dream  that 
silence  shall  screen  you.  I  shall  take  the 
story  from  court  to  court;  and  England's 
best  judge  shall  avenge  her  wrong." 

Mr.  Porters  neither  spoke  nor  moved,  but 
stood  like  a  martyr  enduring  his  torture. 

Thornbridge's  eye  then  rested  on  Mrs. 
Purvis,  and  without  a  moment's  delay,  he 
seized  her  by  the  shoulder,  and  dragging 
her  forward,  he  exclaimed — 

"  There,  sir,  is  your  informer;  bid  her 
speak." 

Mr.  Porters  then  motioned  to  every  one 
to  withdraw,  but  Thornbridge  would  not 
allow  them.  No  one  could  stop  him;  he 
was  like  a  man  beside  himself,  excited 
almost  to  madness. 

"  I  call  upon  you,  sir,"  he  said,  "  in  the 
name  of  your  office,   and  of  your  Master, 
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bid  her  speak :  let  her  wipe  away  the 
stigma  from  your  name."  But  all  were 
silent.  "  She  dare  not,"  he  thundered; 
u  for  she  knows  where  her  tongue  was 
dipped.  But  you,  sir,  who  held  her  words 
for  truth " 

The  curate  was,  as  we  said,  a  narrow- 
minded,  but  conscientious  man ;  and  he  now 
saw  that  his  own  character  in  the  parish 
was  at  stake,  and  that  he  must  speak;  so, 
raising  his  head,  with  a  clear  voice  he  told 
the  story. 

Thornbridge  and  William,  almost  trans- 
ported with  rage,  flew  to  the  seat  where 
Mary  was,  and  forced  her  along  to  confront 
her  with  her  enemy. 

"  Now,  sir,"  cried  Thornbridge,  "  let  her 
speak.  Guilty,  or  not  guilty,  you  pure 
angel?" , 

"  Of  what?"  said  Mary,  in  astonishment 
and  innocence. 

And  the  accusation  was  read.     All  stood 
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aghast;  Mrs.  Purvis  would  have  turned 
away,  but  Thornbridge  would  not  let  her. 
There  was  a  deep  silence. 

"  Tell  it  again,"  said  Mary,  at  last,  as  if 
she  had  not  understood.  And  the  story 
was  again  told. 

Then  losing  all  expression  of  grief  and 
shame,  all  appearance  of  timidity,  she  looked 
up,  with  an  air  of  indignation  which  no  one 
had  ever  seen  on  that  fair  face.  There  was 
no  mark  of  guilt,  for  she  looked  as  pure  as 
"  speechless  infancy ;"  and  in  the  confidence 
of  her  innocence,  she  gazed  with  amazement 
on  every  one  round  her. 

"Is  it  so?"  at  last,  she  exclaimed;  and 
clasped  her  hands,  and  lifted  up  her  eyes 
to  Heaven. 

"Father,  forgive  them,  they  know  not 
what  they  say,"  she  cried ;  and  looked  the 
most  perfect  being 

"  That  ever  came  sorrowing  upon  the  earth." 
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Then,  turning  to  the  curate,  she  said, 
eagerly,  "  Who  is  rny  accuser?'7 

"  Here  she  is,"  said  Thornbridge. 

"  Sir,"  she  exclaimed,  "  can  it  be  that  it 
is  the  friends  of  my  childhood,  the  witnesses 
of  my  life,  that  are  standing  round,  and 
frowning  on  me  ?  Alas !  what  is  a  word, 
or  an  oath,  to  those  who  have  already  found 
me  guilty  of  such  crimes.  Alas !  alas !  it  is 
vain."  Hiding  her  face  with  her  hands,  she 
seemed  stupified  for  a  moment;  then  look- 
ing up  at  the  old  woman — "  No,"  she  said, 
"  I  will  not  curse  you.  God  has  done  so,  in 
giving  you  so  false  a  heart.  My  God!" 
she  exclaimed,  "  is  there  one  here  who  has 
listened,  and  believed?''  —  and  she  looked 
from  face  to  face,  and  then  flew  to  Mrs. 
Conran  and  Edith: — "Is  there  one,"  she 
repeated,  "  here  who  listens,  and  believes?" 
And  throwing  herself  in  Edith's  arms,  she 
said,  " Speak,  dearest;  tell  how  I  have  loved 
you."     Rising,  and  looking  at  them  with 
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infinite  dignity,  holding  Edith's  hand,  she 
said,  "  Tell  them  I  have  lived  in  your  good- 
ness !  tell  them  I  would  have  died  to  screen 
you  from  sorrow!  tell  them — oh,  no!"  she 
said,  clasping  her  hands,  "  you  cannot  tell 
— ah !  who  can  tell  ?  Thou  canst  tell,  who 
readest  the  heart's  secret.  Whisper  it  to  her, 
my  Father,  my  God !" 

Then,  apparently  forgetting  all  but  Edith, 
she  again  threw  her  arms  round  her.  "  Oh," 
she  said,  "  you  told  me — I  wrote  it — you  did 
not  fear  sorrow;  that  sheltered,  anchored 
above,  grief  could  not  tear  your  heart.  Is 
it  so,  Edith,  now,  when  the  shafts  are 
abroad?" 

Edith  embraced  her  tenderly.  She  hardly 
knew  what  caused  the  scene,  but  her  heart 
was  deeply  touched.  Mary  then  turned 
from  Edith,  and  as  if  she  again  looked  in 
the  face  of  the  black  charge,  she  exclaimed : 
"  I  call  on  the  God  who  is  above,  to  witness 
that  I  am  innocent.     Not  one  word  is  true." 
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"  What,  then,"  said  the  clergyman,  hesi- 
tatingly, "what  did  you  mean  by  your 
prayer  for  pardon?" 

"  Sir,"  she  replied,  "  is  there  one  around 
me  who  does  not  crave  pardon?  Is  there 
one  who  refuses  to  bend  his  knee,  and  con- 
fess he  has  sinned?  Is  there  one,  with  the 
ignorance  and  darkness  of  his  nature,  who 
has  not  erred?  Is  there  one  amongst  the 
blest  above,  who  has  not  sought  forgiveness 
with  bitter  tears?  Your  own  acknowledg- 
ment of  grievous  offence,  manifold  wicked- 
ness, lies  now  on  the  altar  from  which  you 
drove  me,  because  I  exclaimed,  '  I  have 
sinned !'  Was  she  there  who  trampled  on 
the  law  of  God  and  man,  and  bore  false 
witness  against  her  neighbour?  Was  he 
there  who  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  tra- 
ducer's  tale?  My  God!"  she  said,  looking 
up,  as  if  before  the  assembled  world,  "  I 
thank  Thee  that  Thou  hast  upheld  my  foot- 
steps that  they  have  not  slipped ;  that  Thou 
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hast  kept  me  innocent  of  the  great  offence ! 
Before  Thee  I  bow  in  deep  confession ;  bear 
my  sin  to  the  City  of  Refuge,  bind  it 
to  the  Scape-goat,  bid  Him  carry  it  away, 
that  it  be  not  told." 

It  was  a  strange  scene.  There  was  some- 
thing so  unaccountable  in  her  whole  de- 
meanour. Hitherto  her  self-accusations  had 
been  bitter,  for  she  kept  questioning  herself. 
Had  she  not,  indeed,  been  the  cause  of  all 
this  sorrow  ?  was  it  not  on  Conran's  love  for 
her  that  the  tragedy  rested?  was  it^  not 
true  that  she  had  robbed  Edith  of  her 
treasure  ?  But  then  she  had  been  no  actor 
in  the  fatal  drama.  It  was  unknowingly, 
and  without  her  seeking,  that  he  loved  her. 
She  had  refused  the  cherished  gift,  and  had 
no  self-reproach.  Towards  Meldon,  however, 
she  felt  otherwise.  She  had  wronged  him, 
she  had  deceived  him;  she  promised  to 
marry  him,  without  loving  him,  to  save 
Conran  and  Edith.     She  had  injured  him, 
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and  there  her  tender  spirit  mourned;  but 
she  had  sought  to  do  right. 

AYhen,  however,  she  was  accused  of  sins 
so  heavy  and  manifold,  all  her  self-con- 
demnation was  forgotten,  and  all  the  pride 
of  a  woman's  heart  was  roused  to  avenge 
the  foul  imputation ;  not  a  guilty  thought 
could  colour  the  story  with  truth.  She 
threw  it  from  her  in  indignant  denial. 

Turning  at  last  to  her  brother,  she  said : 
"  William,  weep  not  for  me,  but  thank  Him 
who  has  kept  me  innocent,  who  enables  me 
to  throw  the  vile  slander  away.  Take  me, 
take  me,"  she  exclaimed,  throwing  herself 
into  his  arms ;  "  let  us  fly."  Then,  once  more 
looking  on  her  accusers,  she  said :  "  May 
you  find  the  mercy  you  have  denied  me !" 

It  was  said  in  the  parish  that  the  curate 
never  forgot  that  lesson,  that  he  deeply 
mourned,  sought  to  atone  for  his  conduct. 
She  bequeathed  him  a  token  of  forgiveness, 
but  would  not  see  him.  ' 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


The  family  at  Tendring  Hall  were  much 
perplexed  at  the  scene  at  the  church  door. 
Edith  at  last  heard  the  whole  report.  She 
then  recalled  some  strange  words  of  Mary's, 
half  prophetic  of  coming  grief,  half  depre- 
catory ;  and  these,  with  her  confessions  and 
prayers  for  mercy,  seemed  belied  by  the 
firm  and  unequivocal  way  in  which  she  had 
asserted  her  innocence.  Though  wounded 
by  the  idle  tales,  and  though  perplexed  at 
Mary's  words  and  conduct,  yet,  measuring 
her  by  her  own  truthful  and  pure  heart,  she 
felt,  every  hour,  more  assured  of  Mary's 
goodness.     It  was  insupportable  to  her  that 
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such  stories  should  be  the  village  themes. 
They  were  such  as  she  could  never  discuss. 
In  the  silence  of  her  own  heart  and  chamber, 
she  canvassed  her  life  and  her  loss :  his  mys- 
terious destiny  she  confided  to  His  tender 
hands  who  had  hitherto  led  her  by  the 
still  waters ;  and,  in  the  depth  of  her  grief, 
she  held  on  to  the  promise  that  all  would 
be  well.  As  a  child  in  darkness  holds  by 
the  parent's  guiding  hand,  so  did  Edith 
cling  to  her  Father  in  heaven. 

She  was  resolved  to  see  Mary  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  The  excitement  of  her  grief 
was  calmed  by  the  horror  of  the  charges 
hurled  upon  her  guiltless  head ;  and  though 
the  fate  of  the  two  who  were  lost  wrung  her 
heart,  though  it  bled  for  Edith,  yet  she 
seemed  roused  to  action  and  power  when 
she  appeared  to  be  sinking  in  weakness. 
Before  leaving  the  churchyard  on  that  day, 
she  knelt  long  at  her  mother's  grave,  and 
then   her   brother    bore   her   home.     Her 
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whole  soul  seemed  intent  on  comforting 
him,  and  gladly  she  heard  him  promise  to 
turn  his  back  on  the  scene  of  her  griefs. 

The  snow  fell  that  evening,  and  made 
William  hesitate  to  embark  before  the  frost 
disappeared ;  but  during  the  night  the  wind 
turned,  the  thaw  was  complete,  and  the 
January  morning  was  mild  and  still  as  a 
spring  day.  It  was  soon  noised  abroad 
that  that  evening's  tide  would  carry  away 
the  "  Sailor's  Pearl;"  that  henceforth  no 
smoke  would  curl  from  her  deserted  chim- 
neys, no  light  glimmer  in  her  casement 
windows ;  the  weeds  would  now  overrun  her 
well-kept  garden ;  the  orphans  would  wander 
abroad  without  their  daily  meal ;  the  tale  of 
want  would  be  told,  and  no  hand  would  be 
ready  to  relieve  and  support,  for  she  was 
driven  away.  The  sword  of  calumny  was 
unsheathed,  and  its  naked  edge  had  struck 
her,  and  she  was  spreading  her  wings  to  fly. 

The  children  around  Tendring  Cottage 
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were  much  attached  to  Mary — she  taught 
them  and  played  with  them,  and  the  family 
of  the  neighbouring  farmer  found  their  way 
to  her  home;  they  all  began  to  cry  when 
they  heard  she  was  going.  The  youngest 
was  on  her  knees,  the  other  seated  at  her  feet. 

"  Don't  go  away,  Mary/'  said  the  little 
one,  stroking  her  cheek  with  her  dimpled 
hand — "  it  makes  me  so  sorry." 

"  Who  takes  you  away  ?"  said  her  sister — 
"is  it  Mr.  Meldon?" 

"  No,"  said  Mary;  "no  one  takes  me 
away." 

"  Then  why  do  you  go  away  ?  Stay ;  you 
shall  have  all  my  flowers,  and  mother  will 
make  you  a  large,  large  cake.  Old  Nanny 
is  crying,  too;  who  will  come  to  see  her 
now?" 

"  Dear  children,"  said  Mary,  "  I  shall 
love  you  all  just  the  same  when  I  am  far 
away,  and  shall  think  of  you  and  pray  for 
you." 
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"  Mary,  dear,  we  will  pray  for  you  too; 
for  you  have  told  us  God  hears  children's 
prayers,  but  we  shall  only  pray  for  him  to 
bring  you  back;  and  we  will  all  light  a 
great  bonfire,  and  you  shall  see  it  over  the 
sea.  Mother  says  the  water  is  not  safe  in 
winter.     Don't  go,  Mary." 

"  Have  you  forgotten,  then,  dear,  who  is 
to  take  care  of  nie — who  it  was  who  went 
so  safe  over  the  stormy  seas?" 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  children;  "angels 
will  be  with  you." 

"  Oh,"  said  the  little  one,  crying,  her 
arms  round  her  neck,  u  Mary,  I  shall  never, 
never  see  you  again." 

"  Then,"  said  Mary,  "  does  my  little 
darling  forget  the  lines — l  There  is  a  heaven 
of  joy  and  love.'  " 

"  No,  no;   it  is  so  long  to  wait." 

"Perhaps  not,"  said  Mary;  "but  here 
is  one  who  will  love  you  and  be  your 
friend ;"  for  Edith  had  just  entered  the  room. 
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But  poor  Edith  saw  the  children's  averted 
eye,  and  she  felt  how  ill  she  could  replace 
in  any  one  heart  the  lovely  being  who  sat 
there  in  the  centre  of  the  little  mourning 
group.  They  looked  at  her  for  a  moment, 
and  then  said : — "  Can't  you  make  her  stay  ? 
You  go  for  her,  and  leave  Mary." 

These  words,  so  innocently  said,  fell  on  a 
tender  spot  in  her  heart.  No  one  loved  her, 
and  every  heart  entwined  round  Mary. 
Surely  Conran  also  loved  her.  Should  she 
revenge  on  her  this  gift.  God  forbid! 
Who  made  us  to  differ? 

Nothing  but  a  heaven-born  principle 
could  have  given  her  the  power  to  feel  as 
Edith  then  did.  The  more  she  thought, 
the  more  she  had  reason  to  doubt  Conran's 
fidelity  to  her.  The  more  she  recalled  and 
scrutinized  the  past,  the  more  she  had 
reason  to  think  that  he  had  not  been  indif- 
ferent to  Mary's  loveliness.  The  thought, 
too,  arose  that  in  some  unknown  way  Mary 
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was  associated  with  his  death.  She  believed 
her  innocent;  she  had  no  suspicion  to 
warrant  throwing  a  shadow  on  Mary,  and 
yet  she  felt  there  was  something  behind  she 
did  not  know,  and  something  which  Mary 
would  never  reveal.  The  heroism,  the  for- 
titude, the  tenderness  of  her  character  grew 
and  developed  as  she  seemed  pushed  forward 
hourly  into  more  cruel  and  difficult  circum- 
stances. 

Mary  distributed  her  gifts  among  the 
children,  and  they  could  hardly  be  torn 
from  her.  Mary  well  remembered  all  she 
suffered,  all  she  had  foregone  to  secure  to 
Edith  her  home  and  her  hope.  She  had 
seen  the  fabric  crumble  before  her — the 
very  means  she  had  chosen  had  frustrated 
her  ends,  and  both  stood  together  with 
every  wish  and  desire  wrecked.  How  far 
each  had  been  obnoxious  to  the  other's  joy 
they  knew  not. 
But  these  things  are  written  for  our  ex- 
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ample.  There  is  nothing  too  noble  in 
human  conduct,  nothing  too  pure  for  him 
to  aspire  to  who  has  learned  to  drink  at 
the  great  fountain  of  all  good.  Oh,  holy 
stream,  overflowing  with  life  and  truth,  in 
whose  crystal  bosom  is  reflected  that  great 
ensample  and  model  of  every  virtue,  how 
often  have  these  sorrowing  sisters  gazed 
there,  heard  the  divine  words,  and  modelling 
themselves  after  that  holy  image,  have  come 
into  life,  and  done  His  will ;  and  it  has  been 
His  will  to  lead  them  on  thorns,  in  wastes, 
and  in  storms ;  their  hearts'  blood  has 
tracked  their  road,  and  the  flowers  have 
withered  round  them;  and  yet — but  we 
must  wait  in  hope  and  patience. 

"  Can  nothing  change — nothing  delay 
your  purpose?"   said  Edith. 

"  Nothing,"  said  Mary;  "  we  sail  with 
the  night's  tide." 

"  Is  it,  then,  indeed,  the  last  evening  we 
shall  meet?   How  quickly  all  has  changed." 

VOL.  II.  I 
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"Yes,"  said  Mary,  "swept  away,  as  the 
scene  of  a  play.  To-morrow  it  will  seem  as 
if  we  had  never  lived  here.  Driven  from  my 
childhood's  home — from  the  place  where  all 
the  loved  sounds  of  my  life  still  echo — an 
orphan  without  a  friend,  frowned  on  by  all 
who  flattered  and  caressed,  with  the  worm  of 
an  accusing  deed  gnawing  my  heart's  core. 
And  the  spring  will  come,  and  all  my  flowers 
will  bloom.  Edith,  willyoudare  to  tend  them, 
and  tell  the  world  the  hand  that  planted 
them  was  pure?  When  the  sail  that  bears 
us  hence  can  no  longer  be  seen,  even  from 
that  rock-built  seat,  will  you  proclaim  that 
the  exile  was  innocent?"  She  laid  her 
hand  on  Edith's  heart,  and  said — "  It  tells 
you  so — it  speaks  louder  than  the  hydra 
tongue  of  the  gathered  universe.  Is  it  so 
we  part?"  she  said,  throwing  her  arms 
round  her.  "  Do  not  weep  for  me,  Edith. 
There  is  a  blessing — I  feel  it,  it  beams  on 
me — it  cheers  me,  it  strengthens,  it  upholds, 
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as  if  angel  wings  bore  me  away.  Let  us 
pity,  let  us  pray  for  those  who  have  so 
basely  slandered  me.  Edith,  may  the 
widow's   friend   be   your   comforter :    may 

He  lead  you "  and  she  could  not  say 

more. 

After  sitting  long  in  silent  tears,  she 
once  more  rose,  and  said — "  When  that 
broad  sea  runs  between  us,  will  you  love  me 
and  pray  for  me  ?  Edith,  when  your  pilgrim 
feet  have  landed  on  the  shore  whither  you 
are  bound,  will  you  look  out  for  your  tried 
and  sorrowing  sister?  Will  you  tell  the 
bright  spirits  to  welcome  the  truest,  the 
tenderest  friend  of  your  earthly  house? 
Then,  when  the  truth  is  unveiled,  when  the 
heart's  affections  are  revealed — oL,  Edith, 
Edith! " 

The  day  is  passing,  the  sun  is  sinking, 

and  the  evening  star  is  shining  through  the 

trained  ivy,  and  William   and    Mary  are 

standing  under  the  porch.     Edith  is  with 

i  2 
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her,  and  Thornbridge  and  some  sorrowing 
friends  are  within.  Edith  repeated  the 
well  known  beautiful  lines — 

"  Oli,  thou  that  dwell' st  in  the  heavens  so  high 
Beyond  yon  star,  within  yon  sky, 
Where  the  dazzling  fields  need  no  other  light, 
Nor  the  sun  by  day,  nor  the  moon  by  night. 

"  Though  shining  millions  around  thee  stand, 
For  the  sake  of  Him  at  thy  right  hand, 
Oh,  think  on  the  souls  He  died  for  here, 
Thus  wandering  in  darkness,  in  doubt,  and  feaiv 

"  Our  night  is  dreary  and  dim  our  day, 
And  if  thou  turn'st  thy  face  away, 
"We  are  sinful,  feeble,  and  helpless  dust, 
And  have  none  to  look  to,  and  none  to  trust." 

And  they  are  walking  down  to  the  pier.  A 
large  cloak  is  spread  for  Mary,  and  they 
are  laying  her  on  the  deck.  The  sails  are 
unfurled  and  hoisted,  her  moorings  are 
loosened,  her  helm  is  put  down,  and  they 
are  floating  on  the  vast  and  dim  expanse. 
The  crew  are  waving  their  hats,  the  faithful 
few  are  wishing  them  a  God's  speed. 

But    Thornbridge   uncovered   his   head, 
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and  prayed  as  he  had  never  prayed.  It 
was  prayer  wrung  from  his  heart,  so  fervent, 
so  true.  Edith  fell  on  her  knees,  by  him, 
on  the  bare  rock,  and  was  ever  a  spirit 
borne  up  and  laid  in  Heaven's  arms,  as  was 
Mary's  that  night? — her  own  heart's  knell 
rose  from  her  watery  home;  and  from  the 
shore  the  incense  arose — for  the  prayer  was 
the  prayer  of  those  whose  faith  was  firm, 
upheld  by  the  truth  and  the  promise  of 
God. 

This  night,  once  more,  we  must  look  at 
the  scene  in  Tendring  Cottage.  Cups  of 
anguish  were  filled  to  the  brim,  and  some 
spirit  had  put  them  into  the  hands  of  those 
whom  mortals  had  called  the  most  spotless, 
the  most  perfect;  and  they  were  drinking 
in  patience ;  but  the  cups  are  ever  refilling, 
and  the  taste  becoming  more  and  more 
bitter.  Around,  the  most  frivolous  and  un- 
worthy are  quaffing  sparkling  draughts. 
The  sword  has  been  unsheathed,  and  the 
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two  hearts  whose   love  was  warmest  and 

purest  are  bleeding;  and  not  a  wound  is 

pierced   in   those   callous    ones   who   have 

never  felt  for  others'  woes.     There  is  the 

mystery  of  life,  and  in  these  dark  secrets 

mortals   grope   and  misjudge.      We   must 

wait  till  the  play  is  ended,  and  then  see 

what  say  the  actors — how  they  then  look 

at  the  sharp  rod — how  they  review  the  dark 

hours — what  answer  they  give  to  the  hard 

command. 

"  "Warm  tears  throng  fast !  The  tale  may  not  be 
said — 

Know  then,  that  when  this  grief  had  been  sub- 
dued, 

I  was  not  left,  like  others,  cold  and  dead; 

The  Spirit  whom  I  loved  in  solitude 

Sustained  His  child. 

When  the  dim  nights  were  moonless,  have  I  known 

Joys  which  no  tongue  can  tell." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

While  Mary  is  sailing  over  the  wide  sea — 
while  the  winds  are  dealing  gently  with  her 
and  wafting  her  to  her  new  home,  we  must 
look  back  to  the  day  when  Meldon  steered 
out  on  its  turbulent  bosom.  The  night's 
hurricane  had  been  stilled,  the  blast  ex- 
hausted, but  still  the  waves  rose  in  moun- 
tains, and  opened  in  widet  roughs,  threaten- 
ing to  engulf  his  half-decked  boat.  Gloomy 
and  troubled  as  the  waters  around  him,  he 
steered  as  if  he  cared  not  whether  or  no  his 
little  craft  should  be  swamped,  and  her 
hands  lost.  The  sea  was  like  a  boiling 
cauldron,  most  trying  to  seamen,  for  at  times 
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the  sails  would  hardly  fill  to  lift  them  over 
the  surf.  So  Meldon  made  little  progress, 
and  in  the  night  the  tide  carried  him  close 
under  the  cliffs  he  had  vowed  to  leave.  It 
was  dark,  for  the  moon  was  waning  and  the 
sky  covered.  They  heard  the  breakers 
close  by,  and  they  knew  their  position.  As 
Meldon  sat,  knowing  his  danger  and  heed- 
ing it  not,  he  came  close  to  a  cutter,  dis- 
masted and  almost  disabled.  He  could 
hardly  see  what  she  was,  but  he  saw  she 
was  in  great  danger,  being  ill  handled  and 
almost  unmanageable.  They  had  a  little 
lamp  upon  deck,  and  it  showed  the  faces  of 
the  men  who  sat  close  to  its  faint  light. 

Meldon,  even  in  his  own  darkened  soul, 
had  a  seaman's  true  feeling  for  a  brother 
sailor  in  danger,  and  with  his  skilful  eye 
saw  at  once  how  he  could  save  the  vessel. 
As  he  put  his  hand  on  the  bulwark,  he  saw 
a  figure  turned  from  him  which  so  resembled 
Conran,  that  for  an  instant  he  hesitated — 
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could  it  be  him? — lie  trembled  at  the  very- 
thought,  and  turning  to  his  own  men,  bid 
them  push  off.  But  was  it  him?  Then, 
with  the  shrill  trumpet,  he  asked  them 
where  they  were  from — whither  they  were 
bound.  They  gave  no  answer.  It  was  a 
dream — a  fancy;  putting  about  his  helm, 
he  again  came  alongside :  as  he  did  so,  the 
light  fell  on  the  face  of  what  he  was  sure 
must  be  Conran's  ghost.  He  could  not  be 
wrong :  there  he  stood,  in  the  very  dress  in 
which  he  had  murdered  him.  He  was 
there  to  punish,  to  curse  him,  to  wreck 
him  on  the  very  rocks  on  which  he  had 
hoped  to  crush  him.  For  a  moment  the 
demon  was  with  him :  if  it  were  he — if  it 
could  be  he — he  would  not  save  him.  The 
waves  would  revenge  him,  he  should  sink, 
and  in  the  depth  of  his  revenge  he  would 
have  murdered  him  afresh.  Would  he, 
moreover,  be  such  a  fool  as  save  the  man 
who  would  swear  away  his  life  as  a  mur- 
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derer?  Then,  again,  he  remembered  that 
the  waves  that  night  would  be  his  grave, 
and  that  no  hangman's  hand  could  touch 
him.  Would  to  God  they  died  that  night 
together,  and  he  would  see  if  a  heavier 
punishment  would  not  be  heaped  on  his 
head.  Then,  again,  he  recoiled  from  a 
murderer's  name  and  fate.  Some  light 
broke  on  his  conscience — some  whispers  of 
honour  and  right,  and  he  swore  he  would 
not  meanly  drown  his  enemy.  Nay,  if 
there  were  sin  in  his  murder,  he  would  now 
atone  for  it,  and  save  his  enemy's  life. 
"  But  he  will  go,"  whispered  the  evil  spirit, 
"  and  claim  your  bride." — "  So  he  shall," 
he  replied,  "  and  be  cursed  with  her  faith- 
lessness. Drawing  down  his  heavy  leather 
hat,  and  buttoning  up  his  jacket,  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  being  recognised,  he  bid 
them  throw  him  a  rope.  Conran's  eye  was 
so  near  the  light,  that  the  darkness  round 
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appeared  total ;  now  and  then  he  saw  a  rope 
as  a  wave  lifted  up  the  boat  alongside,  and 
as  she  sank  down  again,  the  ray  fell  for  an 
instant  on  the  top  of  Meldon's  south-wester. 
He  disguised  his  voice,  but  the  swearing  on 
board  a  boat  when  the  waves  are  roaring 
round  in  deafening  turmoil  is  never  in  any 
known  tones.  "  You  lubberly  rascals,"  said 
Meldon,  "do  you  know  where  you  are? — 
the  cliffs  are  hanging  over  you." 

"  Our  rudder  is  gone,  and  we  must  go 
after,"  replied  the  man  sitting  there,  with 
folded  arms. 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  sit  so  for?  turn 
down  those  idle  fellows,  and  I'll  come  on 
board;  tumble  them  in,  there — the  hold  is 
good  enough  for  them." 

"  Haven't  you  a  thread  left?"  said  Meldon. 

"  It  is  but  a  rag,"  replied  the  surly  owner 
of  the  cutter. 

"  Man,"    said    Meldon,    with   an   oath, 
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"  stir,  or  I  will  kick  you  overboard,  and 
make  shorter  work  of  it;  if  you  don't 
move,  you  will  go  down  in  company." 

Meldon  had  a  spare  sail  in  his  own  boat, 
and  he  rigged  it  up  to  their  broken  mast. 
His  courage,  and  skill,  and  activity,  gave 
them  hope,  and  roused  them  from  the  sullen 
mood  in  which  they  were  meeting  their  in- 
evitable destiny.  It  seemed  impossible  to 
row,  but  he  dragged  out  their  long  oars, 
and  after  incredible  labour,  they  got  off,  and 
then  the  wind,  from  which  the  high  cliff 
had  sheltered  them,  filled  the  little  sail.  It 
was  a  light  and  fitful  breeze,  but  they 
took  heart.  Meldon  must  be  a  spirit;  or, 
"  he  had  no  drowning  mark  on  him, 
and  would  be  safe  though  the  ship  were  no 
stronger  than  a  nut-shell ;"  so  the  churlish 
silence  was  broken;  and  as  Meldon  sat 
holding.the  sheet  of  the  sail  with  which  he 
steered,  he  asked  who  they  were,  and  what 
was  their  cargo.     They  had  been  caught  in 
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the  hurricane,  and  vainly  endeavoured  to 
keep  off  the  shore ;  when  the  wind  fell,  the 
tide  had  brought  them  to  their  perilous 
position.  They  might  have  got  off  but  for 
the  fellow  below:  he  was  on  a  projecting 
rock,  which  he  climbed  at  low  water,  early 
that  day,  and  we  put  about  to  save  him ; 
he  is  a  half-mad  fellow,  and  seemed  to  think 
more  of  some  bells  on  shore  which  were  heard 
for  a  minute  than  of  going  to  the  bottom. 

"  What  brought  him  there?"  said  Meldon. 

"  I  had  something  else  to  do  than  to  ask 
that.  I  daresay  we  shall  hear  enough  when 
we  get  out." 

"  You  are  a  deuced  fool,"  said  Meldon, 
"  to  go  across  in  this  plight." 

"  Am  I?"  said  the  other;  "  but  not  fool 
enough  to  go  into  these  harbours." 

Meldon  saw  that  these  desperate  men 
were  all  of  his  own  trade,  and  seizing  a  keg 
of  their  merchandize  they  began  to  drink  so 
recklessly  that  he  determined  to  leave  them ; 
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day  too  was  dawning,  one  little  orient 
streak  told  of  a  coming  morn,  and  he  would 
not  stay  to  be  known.  He  jumped  into  his 
own  boat,  cut  his  rope,  and  once  more 
seated  by  his  little  binnacle,  he  gave  himself 
up  to  his  harrowing  thoughts  and  his  un- 
certain fate.  He  saw  the  boat  which  con- 
tained the  only  man  he  hated  labouring  in 
the  distance.  Having  saved  his  life,  and 
relieved  from  the  weight  of  murder,  he 
longed  that  the  waves  should  enclose  him3 
and  so  steered  away.  The  sea  was  calmed ; 
frost  succeeded  the  storm,  and  he  must 
surely  suffer  much  out  there  in  his  little 
boat,  in  the  inclement  weather. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

"  Hard  is  ray  fate,  said  the  heart-broken  stranger, 
The  wolf  and  the  wild  deer  to  shelter  can  flee ; 
But  I  have  no  refuge  from  famine  and  danger, 
A  home  and  a  shelter  remain  not  to  me." 

Campbell. 

It  was  nearly  over  the  same  track  that 
William  Johnson's  vessel  passed  in  taking 
his  sister  away  from  the  land  of  her  sor- 
rows. 

Pursued  by  grief  and  calumny,  this  or- 
phan, who  had  once  drawn  so  many  wan- 
derers to  her  home,  sat  there  deserted ;  her 
kindred  had  looked  cold  on  her,  and  her 
friends  had  become  heartless  and  false. 

A  few  days  brought  her  to  the  southern 
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coast,  whither  they  were  bound.  Winter's 
brief  reign  had  ended  in  that  more  favoured 
land,  and  already  the  early  flowers  gave 
promise  of  spring.  It  is  needless  to  say 
how  stricken  and  sad,  how  like  a  broken 
vessel  she  looked;  how  all  the  strangers 
among  whom  she  sojourned,  asked  after  the 
beautiful  mourner.  Her  kind  brother  was 
her  inseparable  companion,  and  for  him  she 
strove  to  rouse  herself,  and  forget  the  past. 
Hard  task,  when  it  is  entwined  with  every 
fibre  of  the  heart ! 

Her  feelings  and  affections  had  undergone 
many  rude  shocks,  and  she  had  been  so 
stunned,  so  hurried  by  each  succeeding 
event,  that  she  had  hardly  been  able  to  read 
the  whole  story.  She  had  hardly  noticed 
that  one  heavy  burden  was  taken  off  her 
shoulders,  and  that  a  grief  as  piercing  had 
been  allotted  to  her.  She  could  hardly  be- 
lieve that  her  heart  was  no  longer  to  be 
offered  as  a  sacrifice  to  her  friend's  happi- 
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ness ;  that  she  was  now  in  the  very  position 
she  had  sighed  for;  that  henceforth  she 
might  consecrate  herself  to  Conran's  me- 
mory; that  she  might  now  be  a  mourner 
without  a  reproaching  thought.  But  was 
it  thus  she  longed  to  be  free  ?  Alas !  her 
desires  had  been  granted,  but,  how?  She 
had  been  driven  from  the  altar,  for  the 
victim  was  said  not  to  be  "  without  blemish." 
Her  idol,  too,  had  perished ;  her  friend's  joy 
irreparably  destroyed;  and  with  all  her 
divine  goodness  surely  some  bitterness  must 
be  in  her  bosom.  Who,  on  the  calm  review, 
could  believe  in  her  innocence?  "  All  these 
things  are  against  me,"  she  exclaimed,  fre- 
quently, when  dwelling  on  the  past.  They 
were,  indeed,  mournful  musings ;  for  was 
it  not  grievous  to  see  one  so  young,  with 
every  gift  to  make  life  dear ;  with  every 
virtue  to  enable  her  to  scatter  joy  and  en- 
chantment around  her,  sitting  in  tears  over 
the  ruined  heap  of  every  earthly  desire,  the 
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materials  once  so  fragrant  and  beautiful, 
now  crumbled  into  lifeless  dust.  It  would 
need  a  divine  builder  to  teach  her  how  to 
reform  and  rebuild  the  temple  that  had 
been  shivered  and  writhen;  and  though 
Mary  had  learned  many  heavenly  lessons, 
she  had  not  yet  been  taught  that  the  shrine 
of  the  heart's  happiness  cannot  be  built 
with  the  materials  of  our  own  choosing; 
that  the  temple  where  our  hearts  may  wor- 
ship must  be  constructed  of  such  things  as 
are  given  to  us  by  God.  We  may  often  take 
them  up,  and  look  at  them,  and  frown  at 
them,  and  weep  over  the  rough  stones  with 
which  we  are  to  build ;  but  if  the  edifice  is 
to  resist  the  shocks  of  fortune,  the  scythe  of 
Time  and  Death,  it  must  be  built  with  them. 
The  bright  things  that  we  would  choose  will 
not  do,  they  are  not  weather  proof.  But 
work  with  the  stern  stuff,  even  if  it  be 
harshly  hurled  to  your  feet,  and  when  the 
storms  have  beat,  lo  !  an  angel  will  descend, 
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and  will  adorn  it  with  perennial  flowers, 
immortal  and  unfading. 

But  Mary  keeps  searching  among  the 
ruins. 

Hard  lot  of  man  to  toil  for  the  reward  of 
virtue,  and  yet  lose  it ! 

"  It  was  not  such  a  sacrifice  as  I  had 
appointed, "  said  the  recording  spirit;  and 
so  she  was  not  blessed  as  she  expected. 

She  did  it  ignorantly;  she  knew  not 
the  full  evil  of  linking  her  life  to  one  she 
did  not  love,  and  could  not  esteem,  She 
knew  not  that  she  thus  lured  hideous  temp- 
tation ;  she  knew  not  the  life  of  sorrow  to 
which  her  false  oath  would  introduce  her : 
so  the  thunderbolt  overtook  her,  and  she 
escaped  for  her  life.  She  went  forward 
with  confidence,  not  in  herself,  but  in  the 
certainty  that  she  could  always  maintain 
her  grasp  on  the  strong  arm.  And  now, 
in  the  desert,  she  looks  back  to  the  spot 
where  she  dwelt,  with  self- accusation. 
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But  the  snow-clad  earth  is  becoming 
verdant;  day  by  day  some  new  flower 
springs  up;  and  the  little  garden  where 
Mary  dwells  is  becoming  fragrant.  They 
are  small  and  modest  flowers  that  usher  in 
the  gay  bloom  of  summer ;  but  sweeter  than 
all  as  the  harbingers  of  coming  pleasures. 

In  Mary's  deep  ploughed  heart  some 
precious  seeds  were  sown,  and  though  they 
tarried  long  dead  and  lifeless  it  was  not  an 
eternal  sleep.  When  they  spring,  may  they 
never  wither  again ! 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Among  the  persons  who  had  noticed  Mary 
and  her  brother,  was  a  small  proprietor, 
who,  as  is  usual  in  France,  let  his  house  to 
strangers,  and  reserved  but  a  small  apart- 
ment for  his  own  use  on  the  ground  floor. 
The  house  was  built  on  one  of  those  steep 
cliffs  that  overhang  some  of  the  western 
rivers ;  chosen  for  the  site  of  a  town  for 
the  convenience  of  the  stream  that  flowed 
by,  and  for  the  height,  which  made  a  place 
of  defence.  Round  this  ancient  chateau 
numerous  houses  were  built.  The  view 
from  them  was  beautiful;  their  gardens, 
sloping  to  the  south  sun,  were  filled  with 
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flowers  and  fruits;  vines  crept  up  all  the 
walls,  festooned  round  their  gable  windows, 
and  formed  into  bowers ;  and  beneath  their 
shade  the  owners  of  the  houses  spent  much 
of  their  day.  Spring  was  opening  their 
roof  of  leaves,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
busy  arranging  their  little  plots  of  ground 
after  the  winter,  and  preparing  for  brighter 
days. 

Many  invalids  were  from  time  to  time 
attracted  to  this  spot,  where  they  might 
bask  through  their  winter ;  for  on  the  ter- 
races, which  sloped  to  the  south,  every  ray 
of  sun  fell  with  power. 

Shortly  after  their  arrival,  Mary  and 
"William  had  observed  a  young  man,  appa- 
rently very  weak,  supported  to  a  sheltered 
seat  in  the  garden.  They  saw  him,  too,  from 
far,  at  the  open  window,  on  a  bright  morn- 
ing, when  some  national  fete,  such  as  those 
people  love,  made  the  town  so  gay  and  noisy. 
A  large  flag  hung  just  above  where  he  sat, 
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which  concealed  his  features.  But  the 
kind  proprietor  told  William  and  Mary 
that  a  young  Englishman  occupied  the 
rooms  above.  Every  day  as  they  walked, 
they  asked  after  the  lonely  invalid.  He 
was  at  that  time  almost  the  only  English- 
man, besides  themselves,  in  the  place;  and 
though  strangers  to  him,  they  could  not 
help  feeling  an  interest  in  him. 

They  used  to  look  up  to  his  window,  and 
wish  that  they  could  be  of  some  service  in 
his  solitude  and  illness.  They  were  them- 
selves like  exiles ;  for  they  had  no  commu- 
nication with  their  home.  William  had 
vowed  he  would  not  write  till  the  taints 
were  wiped  from  his  sister's  name ;  and  so 
the  curtain  fell  between  them  and  their 
fatherland.  Sometimes  poor  Mary  half 
wished  that  she  were  dying,  instead  of  the 
young  man,  whom  they  described  as  so 
interesting  in  his  appearance,  and  so  friend- 
less in  his  position.     Of  his  story  all  were 
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ignorant.  William  and  Mary  were  often 
solicited  to  see  him.  His  case  was  now 
pronounced  hopeless,  and  his  sufferings 
great.  He  was  an  object  of  great  interest 
to  the  kind  family  with  whom  he  lodged, 
and  they  were  often  seen  busy  in  search  of 
the  earliest  vegetables  and  flowers  for  the 
invalid.  Nothing  was  spared  to  soothe 
and  comfort  him.  Every  day  they  renewed 
their  entreaties  to  his  countryman  to  come 
and  visit  him;  but  William  never  received 
any  message  from  the  sufferer,  so  he  did  not 
venture  to  intrude  on  his  hours  of  weakness. 
From  their  house  they  could  see  the  light  of 
his  lamp,  which  was  kept  burning  in  the  sick 
chamber,  and  they  watched  it  with  much 
sympathy  for  the  painful  vigils  kept  there. 
Mary's  nights  were  often  times  of  great  trial ; 
and  often  she  looked  out,  and  her  eye  rested 
on  his  window  where  the  night-guard's  lamp 
burned  faintly;  often  she  opened  her  own 
casement,   to   cool   and   still    her  beating 
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temples.  Sometimes,  when  she  drew  aside 
her  curtain,  she  observed  the  nurse  looking 
out,  as  he  asked  her,  what  of  the  day?  But 
the  houses  were  not  opposite,  so  they  saw 
very  indistinctly.  Mary,  in  her  tendernessr 
threw  over  many  a  heartfelt  wish  for  the 
sufferer.  Once  or  twice  she  was  applied 
to,  to  arrange  something  for  him,  as  they 
were  wont  in  England;  and  she  busied 
herself  one  day  in  preparing  a  garment  of 
flannel  prescribed  by  the  doctor.  No  one 
else  but  Mary  had  the  needed  material. 

Every  time  Mary  appeared,  everything 
she  said  and  did,  their  admiration  for  her 
was  increased;  but  the  hope  of  being  of 
use  to  him  seemed  as  distant  as  the  first 
day  when  she  heard  of  his  dying  condition. 
Still  it  was  the  only  thing  that  gave  her 
any  interest  out  of  her  own  dark  sphere. 
She  asked  if  there  were  no  clergyman  or 
minister;  but  the  little  knot  of  Protestants 
there  had  no  pastor. 

VOL.  II.  K 
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The  first  genial  clays  of  spring  had  much 
revived  the  invalid,  and  the  family  of  his 
host  began  to  hope  against  hope.  Their 
little  daughter,  a  child  of  eight  years  old, 
was  the  only  person  with  whom  he  seemed 
gentle  and  amiable;  and  she  stole  in  there 
at  all  hours  of  the  day.  She  often  admi- 
nistered the  prescribed  remedies,  and  he 
gained  a  strange  influence  over  the  child. 
Whether  his  mood  was  gloomy  or  irritable, 
she  was  never  dismayed,  but  came  in  with 
her  gift  and  her  story  to  amuse  the  sufferer. 
He  listened  to  her  when  he  could  not  speak, 
and  sometimes  bestowed  on  her  the  only 
smile  that  had  been  seen  on  his  lips. 

One  day  she  came  in,  full  of  Mary's 
charms.:  she  told  him  that  a  pretty  young 
English  lady  was  down  stairs,  How  could 
he  see  her?  for  he  must  see  her.  Nobody 
so  pretty  had  ever  been  seen  there.  But 
the  mention  of  the  beautiful  English  girl 
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always  made  him  more  fretful  and  moody. 
After  the  child  had  prated  away  for  a  long 
time,  he  stopped  her,  and  said,  angrily; 
"  Tell  her,  if  she  is  fair,  to  be  faithful." 
But  the  child  naturally  did  not  give  the 
message,  for  she  did  not  understand  it. 
As  Mary  left  the  house  that  day,  the  little 
girl  ran  to  the  window,  and  said : 

"  Do  come  and  look;  you  can  see  her  so 
well  here."  But  the  invalid  could  not  and 
would  not  move. 

Again  and  again  he  was  urged  to  see 
William ;  but  he  seemed  to  shudder  at  the 
mention  of  a  countryman's  name.  Every 
one  wondered  at  this  refusal,  and  was  busy 
to  learn  his  story.  No  word  escaped  him 
which  could  give  them  any  light  on  his  life 
or  circumstances.  Some  surmised  that  he 
had  known  sore  grief;  others,  that  he  had 
outraged  some  law ;  and  the  repugnance  he 
evinced  to  seeing  his  countryman  strength- 
k2 
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ened  the  latter  supposition — the  alternative 
the  least  favourable  being  always  the  one 
most  readily  adopted. 

"  If  I  were  in  your  place,"  said  the 
doctor,  one  morning,  when  he  found  how 
rapidly  his  disease  advanced,  "  I  would 
send  for  that  Englishman.  His  sister  is 
lovely  enough  to  cheer  any  sick  room.  It 
would  do  you  good  to  look  at  her." 

a  The  only  good  I  seek,"  said  the  un- 
happy young  man,  "  is  a  quick  passage. 
I  hate  dying  by  inches — a  pistol  shot  would 
be  better." 

"  As  long  as  you  keep  fancying  you  are 
dying,  it  will  be  hard  to  cure  you.  Banish 
gloomy  thoughts !" 

"  Doctor,  there  are  harder  obstacles  to 
your  skill  than  my  wishes  or  fancies;  as  to 
my  thoughts,  leave  them  alone.  Stop  this 
cough,  or  shove  me  off." 

"  The  will  does  much  in  disease,  and — " 

<c  Oh!"  said  the  invalid,  "  I  will  to  die." 
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"  Then,"  said  the  doctor,  "  I  may  ven- 
ture to  tell  you,  that  if  you  have  earthly 
affairs,  friends  to  warn,  directions  to  give, 
you  should  do  so." 

He  made  no  answer;  the  cough  was  so 
violent  and  exhausting,  he  could  not  speak. 

He  was  by  nature  a  man  strong,  nervous, 
and  muscular;  and  with  such  the  struggle 
for  life  is  generally  dreadful.  The  battle 
between  manhood  in  its  vigour  and  power, 
and  the  fatal  messenger  sent  to  recal  the 
spirit,  is  often  fearful.  It  is  asserted,  that 
the  patient  is  not  conscious  of  the  rending 
strife,  or  of  the  convulsed  limb  and  features, 
and  that  it  is  not  hard  to  die.  But  an 
eye  witness  is  slow  to  believe  that  the  spirit 
feels  not  the  power  that  is  tearing  down  its 
earthly  tabernacle.  And  who  has  returned 
to  tell  the  story? 

He  slept  after  the  paroxysm,  and  the  little 
girl  stole  up  to  see  if  he  were  resting.  A 
ring,  which  no  longer  suited  the  attenuated 
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finger,  had  fallen  from  his  hand.  She 
picked  it  up,  and,  carrying  it  down,  she 
showed  it  to  her  mother. 

William  and  Mary  were  sitting  iu  the 
room. 

"It  has  fallen  off  his  finger,  now,  mamma," 
exclaimed  the  child.  "  He  never  would  let 
me  touch  it;  and  now  I've  got  it."  And 
she  took  it  to  her  mamma. 

"  My  love,  it  has  hair  in  it,"  said  her 
mother.  "  It  is  perhaps  very  precious  to 
him." 

"  Does  he  love  it  then,  mamma,  do  you 
think?  I  wish  he  loved  my  hair.  Will  he 
give  me  this  ring? — but  I  know  he  wont." 

As  the  child  turned  the  ring,  Mary's  eye 
rested  on  it;  the  colour  mounted  into  her 
pale  cheek ;  she  sprang  up,  and  seized  it 
out  of  the  child's  hand,  and  stood  looking 
at  it,  as  if  she  were  petrified. 

"  What  is  it?"  said  William. 

She  turned  to  him,  called  him  to  her. 
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"Look!"  she  said.  "This  ring  was 
Meldon's."  The  cold  perspiration  stood  on 
her  forehead,  and  she  trembled  as  the  trem- 
bling aspen  plant.  She  caught  hold  of 
the  child.  "Does  he  sleep?"  she  asked, 
earnestly. 

"  Quite  fast,"  she  replied. 

"  Can't  you  wake  him,  and  ask  him 
where  he  got  it?" 

a  No,  no,"  said  the  lady :  "  he  must  not 
be  disturbed." 

"  Then,  William,  go  up,  for  the  love  of 
God !  and  when  he  wakes,  if  it  is  his  last 
word,  bid  him  tell  where  he  got  it." 

The  agitated  girl  then  explained,  that 
that  ring  once  belonged  to  a  friend,  of 
whose  fate  they  were  ignorant;  and  she 
hoped  the  dying  man  might  relieve  their 
anxiety. 

William  gently  mounted  the  stair.  The 
door  was  open,  and  the  suiferer  sleeping; 
the  light  was  much  obscured  in  the  room. 
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"There  he  is,"  said  his  young  guide; 
"  don't  wake  him." 

"  He'll  never  awake,"  said  William. 
"  Surely  he  must  be  dead."  And  he  gazed 
at  the  emaciated  form,  and  the  long  thin 
hand  spread  open  on  the  sheet. 

But  he  did  not  move;  and  William  re- 
turned. 

His  sister  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
and  looked  at  her  brother,  as  if  her  whole 
heart  was  asking  "  Is  it  he  ?" 

But  she  saw  that  it  was  not;  and  burst- 
ing into  tears,  she  sat  there  as  if  the  flood 
of  her  former  grief  had  overtaken  her. 
"  He  must  be  dead,  or  that  ring — surely  he 
did  not  tear  it  from  his  finger,  for  it  was 
her  mother's  gift — her  father's  ring,  and 
it  was  her  own  hair  that  was  enshrined 
there." 

Her  kind  friend  bid  her  stay.  The 
sleep  would  be  short.  Alas,  he  never 
rested:  the  cough  would,  like  an  enemy, 
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come  and  bid  the  sufferer  rouse  up,  that  he 
might  be  driven  on  nearer  to  the  gates  of 
death. 

The  house  was  profoundly  quiet.  The 
child  sat  on  the  upper  step  of  the  stairs, 
where  she  could  hear  every  breath  he  drew. 
He  awoke;  the  nurse  gave  him  nourish- 
ment, and  he  seemed  calm.  The  lady  of 
the  house  then  went  up,  carrying  the  ring 
in  her  hand:  she  said  that  it  had  fallen 
from  his  linger,  and  her  daughter  had 
brought  it  down;  and  the  young  English 
lady  wished  so  much  to  know  where  he 
obtained  it. 

He  grasped  the  ring,  and  bid  her  fasten 
it  on,  and  added :  "  When  they  kick  me 
into  my  hole,  mind  it  goes  with  me.'' 

She  was  much  struck  with  his  manner, 
and  dare  not  ask  another  question ;  evidently 
there  was  some  association  with  that  ring 
that  seemed  to  mark  it  a  forbidden  theme. 
Poor  Mary  returned  home;  but  unable  to 
k  3 
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rest,  she  resolved  to  make  another  effort  to 
learn  the  history  of  the  ring  and  its  wearer. 

The  daughter  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
house  was  in  their  garden,  when  Mary  ap- 
peared, for  the  second  time,  at  the  gate. 
The  child  flew  to  her,  and  told  her  the 
young  man  was  much  better  that  evening. 
Mary  then  said  that  it  was  essential  to  her 
peace  to  know  where  he  obtained  that  ring, 
and  that  she  was  determined  to  know  it  at 
any  cost ;  and  she  would  not  risk  the  chance 
of  his  death  without  extracting  a  secret 
vital  to  the  happiness  of  the  living. 

They  were  astonished  at  Mary's  eagerness 
and  determination,  and  at  last  consented 
that  the  child  should  go,  and,  with  a  message 
from  Mary,  ask  again  where  he  found  that 
ring,  or  from  whom  he  received  it.  But 
the  child  was  unsuccessful.  Without  farther 
hesitation,  Mary  ascended  the  stairs.  The 
room  was  large,  and  the  patient  sitting  in  a 
chair,  beyond  which  stood  a  table  with  a 
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wax  taper;  the  figure  of  the  young  man 
presented  nothing  but  a  dark  outline  against 
the  faint  light.  His  features  were  turned 
from  her,  and  she  stood,  rather  hesitating, 
whether  she  dared  intrude ;  the  child  was 
with  her,  and  ran  forward  to  the  invalid, 
and  whispered :  "  The  pretty  English  lady 
wants  to  see  your  ring- — will  you  show  it  to 
her?"  ,.:;;. 

"  No,"  he  answered;  "  and  never  ask  me 
again." 
."  But  she  will,"  the  child  whispered. 

"  She  only  asks,"  said  Mary,  gently,  at 
the  door,  "to  know  who  gave  it  you?" 

"  Do  you  hear  her  speak  ?"  said  the 
child. 

"  Oh,"  said  the  young  man,  "  tell  her 
one  who  has  long  been  in  the  grave,  where 
I  am  going." 

"  That  wont  do,"  she  said  to  the  child; 
"  go  again." 

At  last,  she  spoke  out,  and  said :   "  Sir, 
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for  the  love  of  God,  tell  who  gave  you  that 
ring?" 

The  man  answered  by  a  scream,  and  en- 
deavoured to  turn  towards  the  door ;  but  he 
could  not,  and  he  did  not  answer.  "  Am 
I  so  near  death,"  he  thought,  "  that  spirits 
are  haunting  me?" 

"Turn  her  out!"  he  exclaimed — "turn 
her  out !  don't  let  her  torment  me,  or  come 
near  me !" 

Mary  slipped  back — she  could  not  under- 
stand ;  but,  excited  and  agitated,  she  would 
not  forego  her  object. 

The  lady  of  the  house  went  in,  and  found 
him  terribly  troubled.  He  begged  that  no 
one  might  come  to  him :  he  wanted  to  die 
in  peace. 

But  she  answered — a  It  would  be  easy 
to  answer;  and  the  young  lady  is  so 
troubled." 

In  a  few  minutes,  he  consented  to  see 
her,  called  for  more  light,  and  bid  them 
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turn  his  chair,  and  leave  him.  When  the 
candles  were  placed  on  the  table,  he  said : 
"  If  she  must  know,  send  her." 

And  as  the  servant  left  the  room,  Mary- 
crossed  the  threshold.     She  looked  at  him : 
she  gazed  earnestly,  while  he  was  twisting 
the  ring  on  his  finger,  to  see  if  it  was  then 
safe.     She   took    a   step    in    advance  :  he 
lifted  up   his   eyes — emaciated,    haggard, 
drawn.     She  could  not  forget.    "  Meldon !" 
she  exclaimed,  and  fell  on  the  iloor.     The 
heavy  noise  alarmed  the  house,  and  they 
flew  to  the  room,  where  the  dying  man,  in 
an  agony  of  mind,  strove  in  vain  to  rise 
from  his  seat.    Near  him  lay  Mary,  stretched 
senseless   on    the   floor.      It    was,    indeed, 
Meldon,  but  so  strangely  altered :  the  dis- 
ease had  been  busy  with  him,  and  changed 
him  from  life,  and  health,  and  bloom,  to  the 
similitude  of  one   already  in  death's  cold 
kingdom.     When  the  eye  was  closed,  not 
even  the  companion  of  his  childhood — the 
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friend  of  his  youth,  could  trace  the  well- 
known  face.  Mary,  too,  doubted,  till  she 
saw  the  lingering  fire  and  warmth  still 
flickering  when  looking  at  her. 

Had  William  met  him  otherwise,  he  would 
have  speedily  revenged  his  sisters  wrong; 
but  now,  on  life's  threshold,  he  could  not 
hasten  his  spirit  away  by  rough,  unavailing 
words.  He  was  too  overwhelmed  with  the 
joyful  conviction  that  he  would  wash  away 
the  stain  on  Mary's  name ;  for  he  had  sworn 
that  till  he  could  do  so,  no  tidings  of  her 
should  be  carried  to  her  forsaken  home. 

When  William  tardily  recognised  Meldon, 
he  greeted  him  with  great  kindness,  for 
Meldon  was  horribly  agitated.  Mary  soon 
recovered,  and  begging  every  one  to  with- 
draw, she  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  imploring 
his  forgiveness.  She  thanked  God  that  he 
lived  to  receive  her  confession :  she  thanked 
Him  he  lived  for  her  to  tend  and  nurse 
him.     But  Meldon  would  not  hear  her — 
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he  would  not  look  at  her.  She  implored, 
she  prayed — would  he  but  turn  an  eye  of 
pardon  and  pity  upon  her;  but  he  would 
not. 

"Mary,"  at  last,  he  said,  "  can't  you  leave 
me  to  die  in  peace?  Have  you  hunted  me 
by  your  treachery  from  life  and  home,  and 
now  follow  me,  for  me  to  die  cursing  you?" 

"  Oh !  Meldon,"  she  cried,  "  you  must  not 
die;  you  must  live  to  forgive  me." 

u  There  are,"  he  answered,  more  com- 
posedly,— "  there  are  sins  that  cannot  be 
pardoned.  I  have  learned  it,  and  go  you 
and  know  it  also." 

"  I  have  learned  otherwise,"  said  Mary, 
gently ;  "  and  if  there  are  those  doomed  to 
live  on  under  such  a  load,  let  it  not  be  me. 
Meldon,  I  cannot  bear  it." 

"  Bear  half  what  you  have  heaped  on 
me,  and  go  away  with  the  burden;  and 
when  it  has  brought  you  to  life's  verge, 
tell  me  how  you  like  it.     Follow  me  to 
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the  grave;  and  when  we  enter  the  church 
together,  look  at  the  altar,  and  remember 
what  brought  me  there  again  a  corpse. 
And  tell  it,  Mary;  let  the  strangers  hear 
it — it  was  your  sin,  your  treachery!" 

Seeing  how  terribly  his  emotions  agitated 
him,  William  dragged  Mary  away.  It  was 
fortunate  his  violent  words  were  spoken  in 
English ;  no  one  understood  what  was  going 
on,  or  why  poor  Mary  was  carried  down  in 
such  distress.  They  all  knew  that  they 
had  recognised  an  old  friend  in  the  unhappy 
young  man. 

William  remained  with  Meldon,  and  ob- 
tained leave  to  pass  the  night  with  him. 
He  was  too  ill  to  speak  much,  but  towards 
morning  he  answered  with  calmness,  and 
even  related  the  scene  that  had  caused  all 
his  grief.  William  was  shocked.  He  never 
believed  that  his  charge  against  Mary  had 
any  foundation,  but  was  a  pure  calumny; 
and  the  tale,  as  Meldon  related  it,  proved 
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her  conduct  very  faulty.  Even,  however, 
in  face  of  this  statement  he  told  Meldon 
how  brutal  his  conduct  had  been,  how  cruel 
to  expose  her,  how  unjust  not  to  hear  her. 
It  was  thus  that  they  conversed  from  time 
to  time  through  the  night.  Against  all  ex- 
pectation, on  the  following  morning,  Meldon 
was  much  better.  William  left  him,  and 
returned  to  his  suffering  sister.  Mary 
had  resolved  to  see  Meldon  again,  and  only 
waited  for  the  evening  hours,  when  he  re- 
vived, to  claim  another  interview.  She 
learned  from  her  brother  how  Meldon  had 
seen  Conran  with  her.  William  was  as- 
tonished at  Mary's  manner;  she  evinced  no 
shame,  nor  expressed  the  least  regret.  She 
did  not  allow  guilt,  and  would  not  satisfy 
her  brother  by  giving  any  explanation ;  all 
she  desired  was  to  see  Meldon.  She  seemed 
to  have  but  one  hope  and  desire,  and  that 
was  to  devote  herself  to  him ;  to  be  admitted 
to  soothe  his  few  remaining  days,  and  ob- 
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tain  his  pardon  for  all  the  sorrow  she  had 
caused  him. 

The  moment  that  she  saw  him,  she  again 
fell  at  his  knees  and  wept  bitterly.  He 
seemed  softened  and  calm,  but  took  no 
notice  of  her. 

After  a  long  time,  Mary  said:  "  Mel- 
don,  is  it  true  that  you  are  dying,  and 
that,  with  sins  of  your  own  to  account  for 
and  be  pardoned,  that  you  refuse  forgive- 
ness to  one  who  has  injured  you,  and  whose 
heart  is  broken  for  her  offence?  Who  is 
there  so  hard,  so  cruel,  as  to  withhold  it 
from  one  who  confesses  her  fault,  and  whose 
sin  is  ever  before  her?" 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  "  these  bequests  of  peace 
from  dying  men  are  idle  words.  Who  is 
there  that  says  to  the  murderer  he  forgives 
him  the  mortal  wound?" 

aOne  did,"  said  Mary,  timidly,  "for 
they  knew  not  what  they  did ;  and  so,  I  pray, 
forgive  me,  for  I  did  it  ignorantly." 
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"  What  did  you  do  ignorantly  ?  Are  you 
so  infantine,  so  dull,  doltish,  not  to  know 
what  is  guilt,  what  is  truth  ?  Have  you  to 
learn  what  is  vice  and  virtue?" 

"Alas!"  said  Mary,  "the  way  is  often 
hard  and  dark!" 

"  Hard  and  dark!"  he  answered.  "  Was 
it  so  hard  to  be  faithful  ?  Was  it  so  dark 
to  love  me?" 

"  Meldon,  if  I  had  no  offence,  should  I 
throw  myself  at  your  feet?  Would  I  not 
rather  stand  here,  and  demand  of  you  a  re- 
morseful prayer  for  pardon?  Have  I  no 
outrage  to  pardon  ?"  Rising  from  her  knees, 
she  continued,  "  Was  it  not  you  who  threw 
down  the  barbed  weapons  ?  Was  it  not  your 
words,  spoken  at  God's  altar,  that  were 
blown  abroad,  the  text  for  slander  and 
envy,  the  scourge  that  drove  me  from  my 
home  a  friendless  exile?" 

"  And  so,"  replied  Meldon,  "  must  she  be 
scorned  and  reviled  who  parts  with  her  fair 
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name,  and  barters  her  virtue  for  sordid 
gold!" 

"Barters  her  virtue!"  repeated  Mary, 
stepping  back,  and  looking  at  him  indig- 
nantly. 

"  Why  else,"  continued  Meldon,  "  did  I 
spurn  what  I  had  once  so  passionately 
loved ;  why  else  reject  the  heaven  which  I 
had  just  secured?" 

"  It  is  enough,"  said  Mary,  wringing  her 
hands;  "it  is  enough!"  After  a  silence, 
recovering  herself,  she  turned  to  him  and 
said: 

"  Meldon,  I  am  guilty;  against  you,  you 
only,  have  I  sinned.  Before  the  all-knowing 
God  I  am  pure ;  and  when  you  raised  the 
cry  to  denounce  and  blight  me,  it  was  a  foul, 
a  crying  injustice,  for  which  you  must 
bend  the  knee  in  humble  contrite  avowal. 
Meldon,  when  you  proclaimed  me  guilty, 
you  proclaimed  what  was  false,  utterly 
false !" 
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"  But  out  of  your  own  lips  I  have  heard 
the  confession;  are  you  mad?" 

"  Weak,  frail,  and  ignorant,"  she  replied, 
looking  up ;  "  I  have  drawn  down  sorrow, 
trouble,  and  death,  on  innocent  heads,  but 
thou  hast  ever  heard  and  answered  me,  and 
upheld  my  wandering  feet;  and  if  in  my 
blindness  I  have  strayed,  thou  wilt  pardon 
the  unconscious  deed." 

Meldon  seemed  perplexed  and  painfully 
disturbed,  but  Mary  had  regained  aU  her 
self-possession. 

"  It  is  vain,"  she  said,  coming  up  to  him 
again,  "  it  is  vain  to  waste  our  scanty 
minutes.  The  past  is  irrevocable;  its 
dreadful  consequences  unavoidable.  Would 
to  God  it  were  otherwise!  Let  us  use 
these  precious  hours  in  mutual  forgiveness ; 
let  each  try  what  tenderness  can  do  to  heal 
the  wounds  of  our  aching  hearts.  In  face 
of  that  august  hour  which  stamps  nothing- 
ness on  all — in  face   of  that  world  where 
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the  tear  of  penitence  and  the  words  of 
mercy  prevail  to  disarm  the  sternest  decrees 
— speak  to  me,  Meldon,  and  say, '  I  forgive !' " 

"  Forgive  what?"  he  replied,  hastily. 

She  fell  on  her  knees.  "  Forgive  the 
evil  I  have  done  you,  the  sorrow  I  have 
heaped  on  you;"  and  then  she  added — "  I 
freely,  freely,  and  from  my  heart,  pardon 
every  word  you  have  spoken." 

Meldon  shuddered. 

"  Mary,"  at  last,  he  said,  angrily,  "  it  is 
easy  to  exchange  words  of  pardon  with, 
words  of  love ;  it  is  easy  to  say  in  the  ear 
that  hangs  on  your  words,  '  Forgive  the 
frailty.'  But  it  is  hard  to  look  on  an 
alienated  heart,  and  say,  '  I  forgive  your 
foul  deceit.'  If  you  want  comfort,  go  and 
find  it  elsewhere." 

And  he  was  too  weak  to  say  more ;  and 
poor  Mary  stood  trembling  and  dejected, 
like  one  against  whom  the  door  of  hope 
had  been  roughly  shut.     She  went  away, 
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and  William  resumed  his  place,  and  spent 
another  night  with  his  old  friend. 

Meldon  had  never  mentioned  Conran's 
name;  anxiety  for  his  fate  consumed  Mary; 
and  yet  they  dared  not  ask  his  story.  But, 
after  another  sleepless  night,  Mary  rose, 
resolving  to  tell  him  the  whole  truth;  to 
throw  herself  on  his  mercy;  and  implore 
him  to  tell  her  Conran's  fate. 

Meldon  was  again  much  relieved,  and  the 
doctor  wondered  at  the  sudden  change. 
i  Mary  once  more  was  admitted  to  see 
him.  He  did  not  reproach  her,  he  did  not 
curse  her.  She  begged  that  she  might  be 
allowed  to  be  his  nurse  and  attendant.  She 
said  that  she  would  fear  no  fatigue,  if  he 
would  allow  her  to  be  with  him,  to  fulfil 
some  of  the  duties  which  she  would  have 
promised  to  perform,  if  he  had  not  driven 
her  from  the  altar. 

"  Mary,"  he  said  to  her,  "  would  you 
have  dared  to  vow?" 
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"  I  came  there  that  morning  resolving 
to  devote  my  whole  life  to  you." 

"  Do  you  mean,"  he  said,  with  a  slight 
gleam  of  joy  in  his  eye,  "  that  you  would 
have  sworn  to  love  me?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Mary,  with  some  hesitation. 

"  You  know  you  lie,"  he  answered,  with 
violence.     "  You  did  not  love  me." 

"  Meldon,  let  me  speak  to  you  as  one  to 
whom  a  mortal's  love  is  now  of  no  account ; 
as  one  no  longer  concerned  with  life's  hopes 
and  passions;  and  you  shall  then  hear  such 
truth  as  Heaven  will  accept  and  witness. 
If  confession  to  a  mortal  man  helps  to  wipe 
away  the  offence,  it  must  be  breathed  into 
the  ear  of  the  injured  one.  Hear  me,  and 
you  will  not  take  rancour  and  anger  with 
you  to  the  great  tribunal;  but  you  will 
shed  such  a  tear  on  another's  grief,  as  you 
would  not  have  poured  on  your  own  wrongs 
and  sorrows." 

Meldori'consented  to  hear  her  patiently. 
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"  The  words  I  must  speak/'  she  con- 
tinued, "  must  go  to  the  grave  with  you, 
They  are  as  yet  unsaid :  the  secret  is  sealed 
up — no  ear  has  heard,  no  eye  has  seen. 

"  Meldon,  I  once  loved  you  with  such  a 
love  as  a  child  bestows.  I  mourned  when 
you  were  away,  I  rejoiced  in  your  return ; 
I  was  happy  in  your  presence,  and  my 
brother's  friend  was  dear  to  me.  In  your 
absence  a  new  chapter  in  life  opened.  One 
I  had  regarded  as  too  high  for  my  love — 
placed  where  1  might  admire  in  cold  wor- 
ship, and  reverence  without  a  sympathy  or 
common  bond — offered  me  his  love.  At 
first,  I  looked  with  wonder  at  the  strange 
gift ;  but,  without  my  knowledge  or  consent, 
it  awoke  in  me  a  response  such  as  I  thought 
myself  incapable  of  giving.  I  fell  down 
before  the  idol — I  adored  it.  But  it  was 
not  mine — it  could  not  be  mine :  it  would 
have  been  treachery  to  my  best1  friend  to 
have  listened :    his  vows  were  pledged  to 
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her,  and  the  passion,  the  worship  of  my 
heart,  was  sealed  up:  he  never  knew  it. 
But  the  hope  of  my  friend  was  threatened; 
the  comfort  of  the  family  who  had  always 
protected  and  loved  me,  depended  on  that 
marriage ;  and  I  vowed  that  I  would  make 
it  impossible  for  him  to  win  me. 

"  It  was  not  carelessly  or  lightly  that  I 
resolved  to  accept  your  hand.  I  had 
weighed,  I  had  diligently  examined  my 
heart.  I  found  that  I  could  perform  my 
promised  duty;  I  found  I  could  spend  my 
life  in  making  you  happy.  But,  Meldon, 
when  I  went  to  that  altar,  I  went  as  a 
victim;  for  I  laid  there  my  heart,  and 
every  hope  of  earthly  bliss.  But  I  went 
there  loyal  and  true.  I  had  rejected  his 
love — I  had  buried  my  own ;  and  the  prayer 
of  my  heart  was  to  be  able  to  give  you  the 
happiness  which  was  denied  me. 

"Meldon,"  she  continued,  "but  I  was 
guilty  to  you,  for  I  should  have  told  you; 
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if  you  had  taken  this  withered  heart,  it 
would  have  been  yours :  but  I  deceived 
you. 

"  I  hardly  know  what  passed  on  that 
dreadful  night. 

"  I  consented  to  the  hurried  marriage, 
lest  William  should  be  gained  by  Conran, 
and  forbid  it.  His  threatened  rupture  with 
Edith,  the  hard- won  promise  of  a  week's 
delay,  were  the  last  themes  on  which  we 
conversed.  My  last  words  were  grateful 
thanks  for  the  promised  boon." 

Meldon  looked  thunderstruck  at  this 
avowal.  It  was  told  with  such  truth  and 
innocence  and  feeling,  that  he  could  not 
disbelieve  her. 

However  well  assured  of  the  fact,  every 
one  feels  a  certain  pain  when  he  is  told 
that  he  is  not  loved ;  and  it  was  not  wonder- 
ful that  Mary's  story  awoke  his  anger  and 
hatred.  He  was  the  more  irritated,  be- 
cause he  felt  he  had  been  unjust;  for  lie 
L  2 
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could  not  doubt  her  innocence ;  and  yet  he 
could  not  help  secretly  rejoicing  that  Conran 
had  been  balked  in  his  hopes.  He  sat 
there  with  rankling  passions  heaving  in  his 
dying  bosom :  it  was  hard  to  say  which 
governed.  And  Mary  stood  opposite,  silent 
and  sad,  waiting  for  his  words;  but  he  did 
not  speak.  The  violence  of  his  emotion 
awoke  his  slumbering  cough,  and  his  frame 
was  convulsed  with  the  dreadful  effort. 
Through  that  night  he  had  no  sleep;  he 
lay,  tossing  with  his  fevered  pulse,  finding 
no  rest ;  and  day  came,  and  he  was  so  ex- 
hausted, and  so  weak,  that  it  was  evident 
his  malady  had  made  a  hideous  stride. 

Mary  accompanied  her  brother  once  more 
to  the  sick  room.  She,  too,  had  spent  a 
sleepless  night;  for  hours  she  was  on  her 
knees,  wrestling  for  him,  pleading  with  her 
Father  for  mercy  for  him.  She  longed  so 
earnestly,  she  asked  so  fervently,  that  his 
sorrow  should  be  comforted,  that  his  sin 
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should  be  forgiven,  and  that  his  new  life 
might  be  one  of  happiness  and  holiness. 

She  had  not  been  long  in  the  room,  be- 
fore he  turned  to  her,  and  held  out  his  hand. 
She  seized  it,  and  looked  on  the  sufferer 
with  such  tenderness,  that  his  heart  was 
touched.  "  Mary,"  he  said,  "  I  have  also 
a  tale  to  tell  you :"  and  in  broken  phrases, 
with  his  gasping  breath  he  related  his 
adventure  with  Conran :  first,  his  death-like 
struggle,  and  then  his  strenuous  effort  to 
save  him  under  the  cliff. 

"  Does  he  live?"  exclaimed  Mary. 

"  The  boat  was  ill  formed  and  ill  manned." 

"  But  can  he  be  safe?" 

"  The  danger  was  hardly  greater  than 
mine,"  he  answered,  u  and  my  little  vessel 
carried  me  across;  but  it  was  rough  work. 
The  chances  are  small." 

It  was  a  great  effort  to  conceal  her  horror 
at  the  scene  he  related :  she  shrunk  back 
from  the  touch    of  the    murdering   hand. 
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Then  remembring  how  rapidly  it  was  being 
hurried  along  to  the  tribunal,  where  the 
tale  would  again  be  told,  and  the  heavy- 
doom  awarded,  Mary  collected  her  power, 
forgot  her  sorrow,  her  anger,  in  the  eager 
desire  to  rescue  Meldon,  to  pluck  him  from 
the  dark  abyss,  to  teach  him  to  cry  for 
mercy,  to  drag  him  out  of  the  stream,  to  set 
him  on  the  rock,  and  hear,  with  his  prayer 
for  pardon,  the  sweet  sentence, — Thy  sins, 
which  are  many,  are  forgiven  thee.  It  was 
thus  she  knelt  at  his  side,  calling  upon  him 
for  his  own  sake,  for  the  sake  of  her  whom 
he  left  sorrowing,  to  turn  his  eyes  away 
from  the  sorrows  of  life's  blotted  pages,  and 
to  think  only  of  the  dark  offences  written 
on  them;  to  see  how  the  graven  letters 
could  be  rubbed  out,  how  the  dark  stains 
washed  away.  She  spoke  to  him  as  if  she 
were  heaven's  own  messenger;  she  talked  of 
mercy's  triumphs ;  she  pointed  to  the  count- 
less multitude,  who  had  been,  as  he  had, 
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sunk  in  guilt,  vice,  and  sorrow,  and  had 
turned  to  the  strong  refuge,  and,  acknow- 
ledging their  sins,  the  words  of  pardon  had 
been  whispered  to  them;  and  so  they  had 
joined  the  song,  "  For  he  loved  much  be- 
cause much  was  forgiven." 

William  stood  in  tears  and  listened  in 
wonder  at  what  spark  had  kindled  in  her 
tongue.  The  doctor,  and  the  family  in  the 
house,  stood  and  looked  as  she  knelt  there, 
by  the  dying  man's  side,  in  all  the  power 
of  her  beauty,  and  force  of  her  eloquence. 
She  did  not  heed  them,  but  she  kept  calling 
upon  him  to  remember  that  after  death 
conies  the  life  of  man;  that  if  he  would 
stand  acquitted  he  must  put  his  hand  on 
the  scape-goat,  if  he  would  enter  there  freed 
from  mortal  sin  and  frailty.  He  must  call 
now  with  his  last  breath ;  he  must  arise  and 
go  to  his  Father,  and  say,  I  have  sinned. 
She  spoke  till  she* was  exhausted ;  and  then, 
again  grasping  his  hand,  as  if  she  would 
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not  give  way  her  hold  till  she  had  resigned 
it  to  her  Father's  keeping,  she  prayed  for 
hiin ;  she  seemed  as  if  she  were  in  the  flood 
struggling  in  the  agonising  strife ;  as  if  she 
were  seeking  to  tear  him  from  the  dark 
spirits  who  would  bear  him  off,  and  consign 
him  to  an  angel  band ;  it  was  as  if  she  were 
in  the  dark  valley  of  death's  shadow,  bear- 
ing before  him  the  torch  of  life ;  and  so  the 
day  past,  and  Meldon  spoke  little.  The 
short  lived  amendment  had  been  succeeded 
by  rapid  increase  of  disease,  and  hour  after 
hour  they  expected  his  release ;  but  those 
hours  were  as  weeks,  for  his  mind  was  clear 
and  bright,  and  he  appeared  as  if  he  would 
not  rest  till  his  long,  long  sleep.  And 
Mary  never  wearied,  never  left  him;  and 
in  his  weakness  he  breathed  words  of  par- 
don to  Mary.  Nay,  her  prayer  was  heard ; 
and  he  blest  her  with  his  last  words. 

Hail,   suffering   spirit!  meekly  kneeling 
by  that  emaciated  form.     Is  that  thy  dark 
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bridal  ?  Is  that  dim,  silent  room  thy  mar- 
riage chamber?  Is  that  thy  bridegroom, 
cold  and  lifeless,  who  weeps  not  though  thy 
tears  are  so  bitter,  but  smiles  on  with  those 
closed  eyes,  and  that  calm  unruffled  brow  ? 
Dost  thou  not  hear  the  echo  from  beyond 
the  dark  portal  he  has  past?  It  is  a  song; 
thou*  knowest  not  the  words,  but  thou  art 
blest,  for  not  in  life  didst  thou  give  him  a 
cup  of  joy.  But  thou  hast  been  his  pilot, 
and  though  still  on  life's  stormy  waves,  thou 
hast  seen  him  enter  humble  and  penitent 
into  a  safe  harbour. 

How  Mary  felt,  as  she  looked  and  watched 
with  the  corpse ;  how  she  past  those  hours, 
no  one  dare  say. 

It  is  a  mournful  thing  to  see  a  stranger 
carried  to  the  grave  in  foreign  lands.  The 
solitary  mourner  contrasts  touchingly  with 
the  numerous  band  of  sorrowing  friends  who 
follow  their  countrymen  to  their  last  homes. 
Meldon  had  been  a  reckless  adventurous 
L  3 
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man,  driven  in  his  short  career  by  im- 
petuous passion,  and  wrecked  at  last  by  a 
storm  his  own  violence  had  awoke.  But 
still  he  was  one  many  would  have  sincerely 
wept;  the  crews  he  commanded  would  have 
followed  him  to  the  ocean's  bounds ;  all  on 
whom  he  had  ever  smiled  felt  that  he  could 
be  loved.  His  personal  appearance  was  in 
many  respects  unrivalled;  he  had  a  rare  pic- 
turesque beauty;  but  he  died  in  a  strange 
land.  Mary  and  William  followed  him; 
and  the  poor  girl  bid  adieu  to  his  remains 
with  a  bleeding  but  grateful  heart.  She 
delighted  to  honour  his  resting  place.  No 
grave  was  so  fragrant;  on  none  bloomed 
such  sweet  flowers;  and  over  none  of  the 
sleepers  wept  so  beautiful  a  form,  so  sincere 
a  mourner. 

For  hours  Mary  sat  there  contemplating 
her  wondrous  story,  bitterly  reviving  the 
strange  tale.  How  marvellously  her  heart's 
prayer  had  been  heard.     Was  it  her  deed 
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that  had  driven  him  to  his  early  tomb? 
was  it  she  who  had  broken  his  heart?  was 
it  his  unbridled  rash  words  that  had  driven 
her  from  her  father's  home  calumniated  and 
despised,  almost  exiled  ?  Surely  then  it  was 
an  augel  from  the  Lord,  who  she  worshipped 
and  served,  that  had  led  her  and  met  her  in 
the  wilderness,  opened  the  well  of  water, 
and  allowed  that  feeble  hand  to  minister  to 
the  man  whom  she  had  injured;  to  pour 
an  eternal  balm  into  the  wound  she  had 
torn  open;  to  point  the  one  whose  career 
she  had  blighted  to  a  new  and  higher  life ; 
to  teach  the  man  she  had  widowed  to  listen 
for  the  nuptial  song,  and  seek  those  es- 
pousals of  which  here  we  see  but  so  degraded 
a  type. 

Mary  seemed  as  a  weaned  child.  She 
looked  over  the  joys  which  had  been  rent 
from  her  as  unworthy  and  base ;  and  she  sat 
down  by  the  ruined  heap,  desiring  that 
henceforth  her  will  should  be  submissive, 
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and  ready  to  accept  whatever^should  be  put 
in  her  hand. 

There  was  something  fantastical  or  imagi- 
native in  the  position  she  assigned  herself. 
She  was  not  his  wife,  and  that  knot  cut,  she 
seemed  to  cherish  every  other  affection  for 
him,  and  constituted  herself  his  mourning 
family.  She  wept  for  him  as  a  friend  and 
a  brother. 

Conran,  Edith,  her  home  and  friends,  she 
had  consigned  to  her  Father's  hand ;  and  she 
knelt  in  earnest  entreaty  that  he  would  give 
or  withhold  as  he  saw  best. 

Meldon's  story  is  soon  told.  He  had 
steered  away  from  the  shores  of  England; 
the  weather  was  severe  for  one  night,  and 
the  cold  almost  paralyzed  him.  Mental 
agitation  made  him  for  a  time  insensible  to 
the  evil,  and  contrary  winds  blowing  from 
the  south  kept  him  long  at  sea.  It  was 
evident  that  he  had  received  his  mortal 
blow.     Overcome  with  illness,  he  sold  his 
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boat  at  the  seaport  where  he  first  put  in. 
Tn  search  of  a  milder  climate  the  doctor 
ordered  him  to  the  beautiful  little  town, 
where  a  strange  chance  seemed  to  have 
driven  Mary  and  William.  It  was  indeed 
a  rapid  change ;  at  once  felled  down  in  the 
power  and  prime  of  manhood,  hurried  along 
with  giant  strides,  his  fine  form,  his  athletic 
frame  prostrated,  attenuated,  Death  never 
seized  one  more  reckless  of  life,  or  one 
more  brave  in  supporting  the  agonies  of 
this  rough  and  rending  malady. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


The  key  was  turned  in  Tendring  Cottage, 
and  silence  reigned  there :  the  waves  broke 
daily  over  the  steps  at  the  door,  and  the 
sea  birds  perched  on  the  untenanted  roof. 
No  curling  smoke  told  of  the  hand  of  in- 
dustry, no  light  in  the  casement  told  of  the 
faithful  watch  within. 

The  night  that  Mary  left,  Thorn  bridge 
sat  in  the  little  porch :  he  listened  to  the 
well-known  sounds  all  associated  with  Mary. 
She  was  identified,  in  his  imagination,  with 
the  wide  boundless  ocean,  which  shared  the 
magic  power  she  exercised  over  him.     To 
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gaze  on  either  was  society  for  him.     She 
was  to  him 

"  Most  like  some  radiant  cloud  of  morning  dew, 
Which  wanders  through  the  waste  air's  pathless  blue 
To  nourish  some  far  desert,  she  did  seem 
Beside  him,  gathering  beauty  as  she  grew, 
Like  the  bright  shade  of  some  immortal  dream 
Which  walks,  when  tempest  sleeps,  the  wave  of 
life's  dark  stream." 

It  was  indeed  hard  to  say  what  commune 
with  Mary  had  kindled  in  his  soul.  She 
was  a  poem  to  him,  and  he  would  have 
rejoiced  to  see  her  splendidly  attired  and 
housed;  but  when  he  saw  the  pages  so 
rudely  torn  and  blotted,  scattered  to  the 
ruthless  winds,  how  he  mourned  and  was 
grieved, 

"  Watching  her  dim  sail  skirt  the  ocean  grey." 

He  sat  on  the  cliff,  and  looked  round :  he 
felt  that  he  could  never  leave  the  spot. 
But  he  was  in  a  world  where  he  could  not 
sit  and  dream ;  he  had  duties,  or  must  seek 
some. 
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Edith  had  not  mourned  Mary  less  sin- 
cerely, and  the  mystery  that  hung  over  her 
did  not  diminish  her  affection  for  her.  Mrs. 
Conran,  however,  seemed  more  inclined  to 
harbour  hard  thoughts  of  Mary,  and  was 
less  patient  in  her  grief  than  Edith. 

The  three  ladies  were  at  breakfast  on  the 
morning  after  Mary  sailed.  Edith  had 
passed  a  sleepless  night,  for  the  thoughts  of 
her  friend  were  most  painful,  and  her 
anxieties  very  great. 

a  I  wish/'  said  Susan,  "  that  you  would, 
take  us  away  from  here.  Anywhere  but 
Tendring — it  is  like  a  great  tomb.  Every- 
thing dreadful  happens  here.  I  hate  those 
cliffs,  I  hate  that  sea;  it  makes  me  sick 
when  I  hear  the  waves.  Do  you  think, 
Edith,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  evil 
star?  Surely  the  astrologers  should  see 
something  strange  in  our  heavens ;  some 
lurid,  wicked-looking  star  must  be  in  the 
ascendancy. " 
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a  I  shall  leave,"  replied  her  mother, 
"  when  some  arrangements  are  completed." 

"  Not  the  tablet,  surely,"  replied  Susan. 
"  I  do  think  Edith  is  mad  to  erect  it.  She 
has  no  evidence  of  Conran's  death ;  and  we 
shall  look  pretty  fools  when  it's  found  that 
it  is  a  living  man  whom  we  have  buried 
and  recorded.     Of  what  use  is  the  stone?" 

"  You  are  the  only  one  unreasonable 
enough  to  nurture  hope;  and  I  have  often 
told  you  how  much  pain  you  give  me  and 
Edith,  by  putting  forward  an  opinion  that 
no  one  else  seconds." 

"  It  is  well,"  said  Susan,  "  that  Edith 
should  look  on  the  dark  side — perhaps  there 
is  no  bright  one — because,  if  he  lives,  he 
can't  be  thinking  much  about  us.     I  wish, 

I  wish Mamma,  do  you  think  anybody 

could  follow  Mary  in  a  boat?  I  should 
like  to  know  how  she  is,  where  she  is  gone." 

'"  We  shall  hear  in  time,"  replied  Mrs. 
Conran. 
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"  I  don't  believe  we  shall,"  said  Susan, 
"  for  she  said  they  would  not  write  to  any 
one.  It  is  a  strange  world!"  and  she  left 
the  table,  and,  drawing  her  chair  near  the 
fire,  "  and  cold  enough  to  freeze  one  to 
death,"  she  added. 

Mrs.  Conran  and  Edith  sat  silently  finish- 
ing their  morning  meal. 

"  Edith,"  at  last  she  said,  "  you  are  now 
so  used  to  sorrow,  that  nothing  could  give 
you  great  pain,  could  it?  Mamma  always 
tells  me  that  it  is  vain  repeating  idle  rumours, 
but  this  time  I  must  repeat  what  I  have 
heard;  because,  at  all  events,  if  others 
believe  it,  it  makes  you  look  ridiculous." 

Mrs.  Conran  looked  very  grave,  and 
said — "  If  it  regards  Mary  Johnson,  I  for- 
bid the  theme." 

"  Well,  my  dear  mamma,  I  am  sure  you 
are  wrong,"  and  hearing  some  one  call,  she 
left  the  room.  She  returned  in  great  agita- 
tion.    "It  is  no  use  to  hide  the  truth— 
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depend  upon  it,  that  Conran's  marvellous  dis- 
appearance is  in  some  way  connected  with 
Mary  Johnson.  In  the  middle  of  last  night 
a  stranger  arrived  at  Tendring  Cottage :  the 
house  was  shut  up  and  empty ;  he  went  to 
the  adjoining  one ;  he  was  in  search  of  Mary 
Johnson ;  he  had  a  letter  for  her,  it  was 
directed  to  '  Mary,  Tendring  Cottage,'  and 
he  would  not  give  it  up  to  any  one.  He 
looked  like  a  sailor,  they  say;  that  poor 
mad  Thornbridge  was  lurking  about,  and 
he  met  him,  but  he  would  not  give  him 
any  information;  and  now  they  say  that 
perhaps  it  was  from  Conran,  and  that 
Mary  is  gone  abroad  somewhere,  to  meet 
him." 

"  On  what  grounds  do  they  imagine  such 
a  vain  thing?  It  is  infamous,"  said  Mrs. 
Conran,  "  to  harass  and  disturb  us  with 
such  fables.  Because  a  story  can  be  twisted 
or  invented  to  chime  in  with  your  absurd 
belief,  it  does  not  throw  any  true  light  or 
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hope  for  others.  Do  you  not  imagine  that 
wiser  heads  than  yours  have  been  consulted? 
If  it  had  been  possible  to  encourage  any 
hope,  would  not  his  widowed  mother  and 
his  widowed  bride  have  clung  to  it?  and 
are  not  the  tales  which  you  bring  to  com- 
fort us,  almost  as  harrowing  as  the  reality 
we  mourn  ?" 

"  You  know,  dear  mamma,"  replied 
Susan,  "  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  allow  any 
fear  of  paining  you  or  Edith  to  prevent  our 
listening  to  anything  that  might  throw  some 
light  on  poor  Conran's  fate."  And  she 
began  to  cry  violently,  and  putting  her  arm 
round  Edith's  neck — "  I  am  sure  I  am  so 
sorry  for  you,  but  I  have  been  always,  even 
when  you  were  happy.  Now,  tell  me  truly, 
but  I  am  sorry  to  ask  yon,  perhaps  I  had 
better  not,  but  I  will — then  tell  me  which 
would  make  you  the  most  sorry,  that  Con- 
ran  was  really  dead,  or  that  he  lived  and 
did  not  love  you?" 
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Poor  Edith  could  not  answer  at  first. 
She  was  so  sure  that  he  was  gone,  that  her 
choice  was  soon  made.  a  Susan,"  she  an- 
swered, a  I  should  he  thankful  he  lived  on 
any  terms;  but  so  is  not  God's  will,  and 
we  must  all  learn  to  bend  patiently  and 
willingly." 

"  Once  more,  Edith,  and  then  I  will  hold 
my  tongue.  Would  you  be  as  sorry  for 
Conran  if  you  thought  that  he  had  not 
loved  you  very  much  ?" 

u  What  canyon  mean?"  replied  Edith. 
u  It  is  not  like  you,  to  give  me  such  pain." 

"  If  he  did  not  love  you,  you  would  not 
mourn  him  so  much — these  things,"  taking- 
hold  of  her  widow's  dress,  "  would  only  be 
matters  of  form  ?" 

"  Hush,  hush  !"  said  Mrs.  Conran.  "  It 
is  most  unfeeling  to  go  on  talking  as  you 
do.  Five  weeks  have  confirmed  the  cer- 
tainty of  our  loss,  but  is  not  enough  to 
make  her  forget  her  grief." 
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And  Susan  was  silent ;  but  she  resolved 
to  wait  for  some  chosen  moment  to  renew 
the  subject.  It  was  a  strange  pertinacity, 
but  Susan,  without  a  shadow  of  reason,  had 
so  convinced  herself  that  her  brother  was 
not  dead,  and  that  sorrow  of  a  new  aspect 
awaited  Edith,  that  she  was  resolved  to  tell 
her  all  the  doubt  she  had  herself  entertained 
of  Conran's  love  to  her.  She  seemed  saying 
an  unkind  and  needless  thing,  and  yet  it 
was  not  without  purpose  that  she  did  so. 
She  always  argued — "  If  he  is  dead,  she  will 
mourn  him  less;  if  he  lives,  I  shall  only 
prepare  her  for  the  truth." 

Meanwhile,  Edith  never  relaxed  in  her 
projects  of  doing  good  to  the  poor  around 
her.  No  selfish  grief  made  her  forget  that 
there  were  others  with  harder  lots  than  her 
own — heavier  burdens  to  bear;  and  she 
sought  support,  in  her  own  hours  of  distress, 
in  soothing  the  woes  of  others,  and  supply- 
ing the  need  of  the   poor   that  cried  for 
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bread,  who  Lad  no  helper  but  the  Lord. 
She  was  his  chosen  minister — blessed  with 
his  gifts,  and  with  a  heart  to  feel  for  the 
less  favoured  ones,  to  whom  she  gave  with 
a  princely  hand. 

She  had  been  much  interested  in  Thorn- 
bridge  :  she  saw  that  he  was  above  his 
fellows — that  he  was  compassionate  and 
sympathising ;  and  she  heard,  too,  that  he 
had  renounced  the  prospect  of  a  good 
income,  rather  than  be  the  instrument  for 
enforcing  what  he  thought  an  unjust  law. 
She  sent  for  him  a  day  or  two  after  Mary 
left.  Mary  was  their  first  theme :  and 
Edith  was  touched  with  his  noble  and 
generous  friendship  for  her.  It  was  well  for 
Mary  that  she  had  such  a  champion,  one 
who,  with  the  confidence  of  intimate  ac- 
quaintance, dare  and  would  assert  that  she 
was  not  only  innocent  of  the  alleged  offence, 
but  incapable  of  all  attributed  to  her.  The 
story  of  the  mysterious  stranger  was  true. 
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Thornbridge  told  her  that  he  was  on  the 
cliff  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  that  he 
heard  a  loud  knock  at  Mary's  gate,  and 
going  down  to  see  who  was  the  intruder,  he 
met  a  man  who  said  he  must  see  Mary,  to 
deliver  a  note  into  her  hand. 

"  By  whom,"  said  Edith,  "could  he  have 
been  sent — she  knows  so  few  people?" 

"  I  could  not  learn,"  replied  Thornbridge; 
"  he  would  not  answer  a  single  question.  I 
fancy  he  must  have  been  sent  by  Meldon. 
He  went  to  sea,  as  you  know ;  and  I  feel 
almost  sure  he  would  not  let  her  go  alto- 
gether. There  was  no  name  on  the  letter 
but  her  christian  name,  and  that  was  in  a 
strange  hand;  tumbled,  disfigured,  and 
dirty." 

"  Did  he  return — and  by  what  road?" 
said  Edith. 

"  Pie  went  westward,"  said  Thornbridge; 
"  I  know  no  more  about  him.  I  doubt  if 
he  knew   anything  of  the  contents  of  the 
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letter;  he  was  a  mercenary.  I  advised  him 
to  burn  it,  because  I  feared  that  it  might 
fall  into  dishonourable  hands  and  be  opened, 
and  its  contents  harm  her.'' 

"  You  are  disposed  to  think  it  was  from 
Meldon?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Thornbridge ;  "  I  can  hardly 
doubt  it.  He  went  to  sea,  and  it  is  possible 
he  put  in  to  some  port;  but  it  is  a  mere 
surmise.  It  is  such  a  chain  of  marvellous 
events,  that  I  am  bewildered.  The  most 
wonderful  thing  to  me  is  to  see  those  who 
are  more  good  and  virtuous  than  any  other 
created  beings,  suffering  from  such  heavy 
misfortune.  It  makes  one  ask — AYho  is 
guiding  human  affairs?" 

"  Ah,"  said  Edith,  "  we  must  wait  pa- 
tiently. You  remember  how  the  poets  write 
of  '  sweet  flowers  from  bitter  buds,  and 
smiling  faces  behind  frowns  and  storms.' " 

"  And  every  day  new  power  is  given  to 
the  tempest." 

VOL.  II.  M 
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"  Sometimes,"  replied  Edith,  "  it  is 
darkest  before  sunrise." 

"  Sunrise!"  he  repeated  to  himself — 
"  when  will  it  dawn?" 

"  The  way  to  while  away  night's  dark 
hours  is  to  do  the  work  of  Him  who  alone 
can  bring  day." 

u  Her  enemies  chased  her  sore,  like  a 
bird,  without  cause,"  replied  Thornbridge — 
"  swifter  than  the  eagles  of  the  heavens. 
Is  this  what  they  called  the  perfect  of  beauty, 
the  joy  of  the  whole  earth?" 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Thornbridge,"  said  Edith, 
u  remember  that  for  the  innocent  there  will 
be  a  certain  refuge.  You  should  not  grieve 
for  the  waste  places,  they  will  break  forth 
into  song." 

"  Never!"  he  answered,  gloomily.  "  Life 
will  be  a  long  dirge."  But  recovering  him- 
self, he  said — aI  beg  your  pardon,  Miss 
Comyn,  I  came  here  to  obey  your  orders." 

"  Well,"    said   Edith,   "  my  object   was 
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this:  Because  we  have  been  so  heavily- 
afflicted;  because  the  hand  of  God  seems 
raised  against  us,  we  should  be  the  more 
earnest  to  examine  ourselves,  and  see  what 
duty  we  have  neglected,  or  what  service  has 
been  coldly  performed;  and  in  the  myste- 
rious darkness  prove  our  faith  in  the  hand 
that  directs  by  obeying  more  promptly  his 
law  and  commands. 

"  You  are  aware  that  on  the  night  of 
that  hurricane,"  she  continued,  with  great 
agitation,  "  we  were  not  the  only  sufferers; 
two  boats'  crews  were  lost,  and  the  cottages 
beyond  poor  Mary's  are  now  all  tenanted  by 
widows  and  orphans.  Far  beyond  there  is 
a  populous  village  filled  with  the  desolate 
and  needy.  Knowing  your  regard  for 
AVilliam  and  Mary  Johnson,  I  thought  you 
would  like  to  tenant  her  cottage,  and  keep 
it  for  them  in  case  of  their  return  at  some 
future  time.  In  that  situation  you  could 
watch  over  and  help  the  poor  whom  I  can- 
al 2 
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not  myself  visit.  It  is  probable  that  I  shall' 
leave  Tendring  Hall,  and  I  wished  you  to 
be  my  almoner.  The  active  occupation  may 
be  a  boon  to  you  till  you  find  a  more  agree- 
able or  advantageous  employment." 

Thornbridge  was  much  struck  with 
Edith's  saint-like  refuge.  She  was  indeed 
scourged  to  bring  forth  more  fruit.  She 
wiped  her  eye  to  look  out  for  fellow  suf- 
ferers, and  vowed  that  the  widow's  hearth 
should  be  cheered,  the  orphans  stayed,  and 
the  perishing  saved. 

It  was  distasteful  to  Thornbridge  to  make 
charity  a  trade.  The  miseries  of  the  people 
he  lamented  politically  and  feelingly,  but 
having  never  possessed  the  means  of  or- 
ganized relief,  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
think  more  of  lamenting  their  sorrows  than 
of  exerting  himself  to  lessen  their  griefs. 
Since  he  had  witnessed"  the  tragedy  at 
Tendring  he  had  forgotten  all  else,  lie  was 
absorbed  in  Mary's  wrongs;  and  even  in 
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presence  of  Edith,  whose  affianced  husband 
he  believed  to  be  murdered,  and  buried  in 
the  deep  sea,  he  could  not  feel  there  was 
any  mourner  such  as  the  beautiful  exile. 
He  was  like  a  tablet  erected  to  her  memory, 
recording  her  griefs  and  mourning  for  them. 
Still  the  thoughts  of  the  deserted  cottage 
had  an  irresistible  charm.  u  The  owl  and 
the  bat  shall  not  dwell  there ;  the  cormorant 
and  the  bittern  shall  not  possess  it;  the 
thorns  shall  not  come  up  in  her  palace; 
nettles  and  brambles  in  the  fortress  thereof; 
the  screech  owl  shall  not  rest  there,  nor 
gather  under  her  shadow." 

As  of  old  the  deserted  temple  was  holy. 
As  tears  were  shed  over  the  ruined  and 
afflicted  Zion;  as  in  bitter  remembrance 
the  harp  was  hung  on  the  willow,  and  the 
mourning  prophets  walked  round  her  broken 
bulwarks,  so  Thornbridge  entered  the  silent 
home  of  Mary.  He  adorned  it  as  his  shrine ; 
occupied  it  as  if  he  were  the  priest  of  the 
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deity  to  which  he  dedicated  it.  Edith 
helped  his  fancies,  and  did  not  withhold 
anything  he  thought  necessary  for  so  sacred 
a  spot. 

Some  green-house  plants  were  placed  in 
the  windows,  and  now  the  winter  was  de- 
parting he  busied  himself  with  her  garden ; 
he  was  not  accustomed  to  dig,  but  industry 
and  zeal  supplied  his  skill.  The  gardener 
at  Tendring  Hall  furnished  all  he  desired, 
and  he  worked,  cherishing  the  hope  that 
one  day  she  would  again  tenant  the  cottage ; 
that  her  voice  would  be  heard  again  in  her 
walls;  that  she  would  again  sit  there  to 
receive  the  homage  and  praise  she  merited. 

Edith  made  Tendring  Cottage  the  centre 
from  which  all  her  well  ordered  charities 
emanated ;  and  instead  of  going  from  door 
to  door  among  her  poor  brethren,  she  heard 
from  Thornbridge  of  all  their  grievances, 
and  never  turned  a  cold  ear  to  their  suffer- 
ings.    This   dedication    of    Mary's   loved 
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home  to  charity  and  mercy  pleased  Edith 
as  much  as  Thornbridge.  His  daily  con- 
verse with  her  excited  an  interest  in  this 
strange  man.  He  had  never  believed  that 
the  rich  could  feel  for  human  woes ;  he 
fancied  their  wealth  was  as  an  armour  of 
iron,  excluding  many  of  the  sympathies  of 
our  nature.  And  when  Edith  entered  the 
house,  and,  seated  at  her  accustomed  desk, 
lifted  up  her  sorrowful  face,  and  listened 
with  such  interest  and  tenderness  to  all  his 
tales  of  others'  woes ;  when  she  as  a  widowed 
queen  sat  there  in  her  deep  black,  with  her 
own  future  shadowed  by  dark  impervious 
clouds,  and  yet  forgetting  not  the  sighs 
and  tears  of  the  orphan  band  she  fed  and 
clothed;  when  he  saw  her  feel  as  a  sister 
for  those  whose  husbands  had  also  been  rent 
from  them,  he  looked  at  her  with  wonder 
and  affection.  It  was  God-like,  he  ex- 
claimed, sometimes,  and  he  sat  watching 
her  as  if  she  were    an   angel   sent   down 
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with  a  horn  of  oil  to  pour  into  wounded 
hearts. 

The  work  became  daily  more  agreeable  to 
Thornbridge,  and  it  opened  to  him  many 
new  thoughts.  He  had  never  estimated 
the  sacrifice  at  which  the  real  works  of 
charity  must  be  performed :  he  had  fancied 
it  was  a  light  thing  to  scatter  superfluous 
wealth,  and  that  the  rich  had  only  to  open 
their  hands  and  find  the  sure  reward;  to 
let  the  poor  glean  of  the  shakings  of  their 
vintage,  and  secure  their  blessing;  but  he 
found  his  error,  and  that  the  man  who 
looks  at  the  mass  of  human  misery,  deter- 
mined to  dedicate  himself  to  its  relief,  does 
not  choose  a  path  without  difficulty  or  trial. 
It  is  one  of  certain  results,  "  Blessed  is  the 
man  that  considereth  the  poor,"  but  it  is 
one  subject  to  the  universal  law  of  labour — 
he  must  toil  to  reap. 

And  he  watched  how  Edith  toiled.  She 
would  often  have  rested  and  halted,  and 
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spent  her  hours  in  unavailing*  tears;  but 
her  ear,  taught  by  grief  to  listen  to  the  dis- 
tant wail,  heard  its  heavy  echo,  and  she 
roused  herself  to  come  to  the  rescue.  She 
was  indeed  a  wise  builder  ;  the  happy  home 
on  whose  threshold  her  foot  had  stood  was 
suddenly  darkened  and  closed,  and  she 
humbly  asked,  "  What  wouldest  thou  have 
me  to  do  ?"  The  voice  had  answered, 
"Feed  my  lambs;"  and  she  stopped  not  to 
weep  nor  to  argue,  but  went  to  their  humble 
doors,  and  sought  admission  there,  with  her 
stored  fruit  and  basket. 

This  was  a  fast  such  as  God  had  ap- 
pointed, and  it  was  thus  she  humbled  herself 
under  his  heavy  hand. 


m  3 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

It  was  about  a  month  after  Mary's  depar- 
ture that  Edith,  accompanied  by  Susan,  went 
early  to  Tendring  Cottage.  Thornbridge 
had  not  forgotten  that  it  was  Mary's  nine- 
teenth birth-day,  and  the  cottage  was 
decked  as  for  a  fete.  He  had  gathered  the 
village  children,  and  amongst  them  was  the 
little  girl  who  had  with  such  simplicity 
begged  Edith  to  go  in  Mary's  place.  She 
could  not  bear  to  go  into  the  cottage,  and 
sat  outside.  As  Edith  passed  by,  she  went 
up  to  her,  and  said — 

"  When  will  Mary  come  home?  you  pro- 
mised me  she  should  not  stay  long  away, 
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and  she  promised  I  should  stay  all  day  with 
her  to-day;"  and  in  her  hand  she  held  the 
little  gift  she  had  prepared  for  her. 

"  Will  you  give  it  to  me?"  said  Edith. 
"  I  will  take  care  of  it,  and  send  it  to  her 
some  day. " 

"No,"  said  the  child;  "I  am  going  to 
put  it  where  Mr.  Thornbridge  told  me. 
All  the  children  have  put  something  there;" 
and  she  pointed  to  a  table,  inside.  It  was 
covered  with  a  damask  cloth,  as  white  as 
snow ;  and  on  it  were  ranged  all  the  little 
offerings  to  Mary's  memory.  There  were 
flowers  and  shells,  and  little  baskets  and 
pincushions.  "  Will  you  put  it  down  for 
me  there?"  and  Edith  took  it.  The  little 
girl  looked  in  with  tears  in  her  eyes ;  even 
the  bait  of  cake  could  not  tempt  her  in. 
She  said  she  could  not  eat,  when  she 
thought  of  Mary. 

"  Why  do  you  love  her  so  much?"  said 
Susan,  rather  carelessly. 
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"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  child.  "  Father 
and  mother  do  the  same ;  so  does  Mr.  Thorn- 
bridge,  and  Mr.  Conran  did,  too." 

"Who  told  you?"  said  Susan. 

"He  did,"  said  the  child;  "  he  said  he 
loved  her.     All  the  people  loved  her." 

Edith  gave  her  gifts.  There  was  bread 
and  meat.  Every  chimney  smoked  that 
evening,  for  in  every  house  there  was  a  feast ; 
and  all  those  who  received  her  generosity, 
had  returned  with  their  treasures. 

Overcome  with  the  varied  emotions  and 
fatigues  of  the  day,  Edith  and  Susan  sat 
down  in  the  window  from  which  Mary  and 
her  mother  had  so  often  looked  out  with 
anxiety.  Thornbridge  had  given  in  his 
account  of  the  treasures  he  had  dispensed; 
and  they  all  were  silent  under  the  orphaned 
roof.  They  thought  of  the  exile,  to  whose 
memory  the  day,  the  place,  was  dedicated. 
How  they  longed  to  know  her  destiny ;  but 
the  curtain  had  not  been  lifted.    And  while 
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all  spoke  of  life  around — while  the  spring 
birds  were  gathering  with  their  new  song — 
while  the  flowers  were  carpeting  even  the 
heights  of  those  beetling  rocks,  for  them 
the  storm  was  not  overpast.  No  fresh  leaves 
and  blossoms  spring  up  in  their  path;  nor 
has  their  star  of  hope  risen. 

They  were  all  silent,  busy  with  the  past. 
A  messenger  was  announced,  and  Thorn- 
bridge  left  the  room. 

"  Edith,"  said  Susan,  when  they  were 
alone,  "  I  want  to  know  one  thing,  and  it 
is  now  folly  not  to  speak  again.  Would 
you  be  as  sad  now,  if  you  were  sure  that 
Conran  had  not  loved  you  very  much?  I 
think  it  would  be  absolutely  weak  of  you 
to  mourn  over  him,  if " 

"If  what?"  said  Edith,  with  most  un- 
usual irritation. 

"  Oh !''  she  replied,  "  don't  let  an  if  scare 
you  so,  Edith;  it  is  not  like  you;  it  is  a 
mere  question  of  self-love.     I  don't  see  how 
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it  can  wound  one  who  does  not  know  what 
selfishness  is." 

"  And  who  can  say  that  they  do  not  know 
what  selfishness  is?" 

"  You  can,  Edith,  if  any  mortal  can." 
"  But  no  mortal  can,  my  dear  Susan." 
"  Well,"  she  replied,  ayou  have  less  than 

others,  and  so " 

"  And  so,"  said  Edith,  "  you  think  that 
I  can  bear  all  that  your  fancy  may  conjure 
up  to  wound  me?" 

"  Edith,"  said  Susan,  "  you  ought  to 
know  that  I  love  you  too  well  to  say  a  word 
to  wound  you.  I  have  pitied  you  too  much ; 
and,  indeed,  I  am  too  unhappy  myself  to 
bear  to  make  anybody  else  more  so  than 
they  are ;  it  is  such  wretched  work.  But 
still,"  she  continued,  wiping  her  eyes,  "  I 
feel  just  as  Jeremiah  must  have  done,  when 
he  was  sent  down  with  such  hard  words 
c  to  mar  the  pride  of  Judah.'  I  feel  so 
strangely  sure  of  my  message,  that  I  some- 
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times  say  to  myself,  it  is  surely  to  prepare 
her  that  this  impression  weighs  upon  me. 
Mamma,  you  know,  never  lets  me  speak  to 
her;  she  seems  to  think  any  certainty  is 
better  than  anxiety  and  doubt.  She  says 
she  would  rather  poor  Conran  was  really 
dead,  than  that  he  should  be  alive  and  un- 
ci utiful,  or  so  wicked  as  to  behave  as  he  has 
done.  If  he  were  her  prodigal  son,  she  never 
would  kill  a  fatted  calf  for  him." 

"  Susan,"  she  said,  "  your  hope,  I  con- 
fess, seems  a  mere  childish  dream;  because 
you  have  not  seen  your  brother  a  lifeless 
corpse,  you  fancy  he  cannot  be  taken  away." 

"  Oh  dear,  oh  dear !"  replied  Susan,  in- 
terrupting her;  "I  can't  talk  about  it. 
Every  one  says  I  am  wrong.  I  only  want 
you  once  to  hear  me,  because  I  shall  be 
wretched  till  I  have  said  what  I  think. 
Edith,  I  am  sure,  I  am  quite  sure,  that 
Conran  is  alive,  and  that  he  does  not  love 
you  as  much  as  he  ought."     She  threw  her 
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arms  round  Edith,  kissed  her,  and  wept 
over  her.  But  she  did  not  speak:  she 
neither  contradicted  nor  assented.  After 
a  long  silence,  she  said,  with  deep  emotion : 

"  And  you  think  he  loved  Mary?" 

"  That  is  why  I  speak;  if  we  could  but 
learn  her  retreat,  I  am  sure  we  should 
know  Conran's.  Numbers  of  persons  now 
tell  me  what  they  never  hinted  before." 

"Alas  I"  said  Edith,  with  trembling  voice, 
"  my  dear  child,  that  is  the  way  of  the 
world.  When  misfortune  comes,  every  one 
turns  against  the  sufferer.  May  God  forbid 
that  I  should  harbour  an  unkind  thought 
of  her." 

"  Well,"  said  Susan,  kissing  her  tenderly, 
"  there  is  one  who  will  always  love  you  very 
much." 

And  they  were  long  silent. 

"  Susan,  I  forgive  you  the  pain  you  give 
me,  for  it  is  anguish  worse  than  death.  I 
cannot  look  at  it — and  will  not." 
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"  Well,"  continued  Susan,  "  I  must  say 
I  love  Conran  so  dearly,  I  wish  lie  would 
live,  on  any  terms.  I  never  was  cross,  never 
angry  with  him,  till  I  found  that  out;  and 
if  my  hope  of  his  being  alive  is  a  phantom, 
I  am  sure  that  the  rest  I  tell  you  is  all  too 
true.  And  as  I  should  hate  to  be  deceived 
myself,  so  I  have  told  you  the  truth.  I 
have  often  threatened  mamma  to  speak  to 
you,  but  she  would  not  let  me;  often,  often, 
long  before." 

"  Then,"  said  Edith,  "it  might  have  been 
well ;  now  it  appears  utterly  useless — a  most 
needless  infliction.  Don't  suppose  I  resent 
it,  Susan ;  I  know  you  love  me,  and  mean 
well." 

"  Then,"  said  the  poor  girl,  "  let  me  tell 
all  I  have  to  say,  and  I  will  never,  no 
never,  speak  again  upon  the  subject." 

Edith  sat  with  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes,  while  Susan  continued : 

"  Do  you  remember,   some  time  ago,  it 
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was  the  end  of  last  summer,  before  Mrs. 
Johnson  was  dead,  or  even  ill,  when  the 
great  archery  meeting  was  given;  you  re- 
member that  we  could  not  go  on  account  of 
being  in  deep  mourning  for  papa  ?  If  you 
remember  also,  the  clergyman's  wife  took 
Mary,  to  whom  you  had  given  a  new  French 
bonnet  for  the  occasion.  Well,  she  went, 
and  you  know  my  poor  brother  went  also 
— they  thought  he  was  obliged;  at  all 
events,  he  said  it  was  necessary.  A  lady 
who  was  there  told  me,  that  every  one  was 
remarking  Mary's  beauty.  No  one  had 
ever  seen  her  before;  they  lent  her  a  bow, 
and  by  accident  each  time  she  hit  the  eye 
of  the  target.  It  was  the  one  you  gave 
them.  And  as  every  one  crowded  round 
her,  poor  Conran  came  up,  and  said,  as  it 
was  his  village  that  had  won,  he  should 
claim  the  victor  as  his  partner;  and  my 
friend  heard  him  say — '  I  fear,  Mary,  that 
it  was  Miss  Comyn's  heart  that  you  have 
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wounded.'  And  at  the  breakfast  they  drank 
her  health,  because  she  was  the  most  suc- 
cessful ;  and  Conran  added — '  and  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  competitors.'  There  was 
a  little  play  acted  afterwards,  ■  Love  and 
Ambition,'  and  he  so  violently  applauded 
the  man  who  married  the  village  beauty 
instead  of  the  heiress.  Mary  had  then  left, 
and  you  know  we  heard  from  every  one  how 
much  she  was  admired ;  and  several  people 
said  they  wondered  if  you  were  jealous. 
Afterwards  a  discussion  arose  about  beauty, 
when  the  gentlemen  were  alone;  and  Mary 
was  almost  unanimously  declared  to  be  the 
most  lovely  creature  ever  seen.  An  old 
gentleman  sat  next  to  Conran,  and  after  he 
had  given  his  voice  for  Mary,  he  said  to 
him,  softly,  '  Ce  qu'on  aime  est  toujours  le 
chef  d'oeuvre  de  la  creation ;'  and  he  was 
immediately  silent;  he  looked  annoyed,  and 
never  referred  again  to  Mary. 

"  It  is  so  strange  that   you    never  re- 
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marked  all  this,  and  yet  as  we  look  back  it 
seems  clear  to  every  one.  It  was  only  at 
home  he  was  so  listless.  Do  you  remember 
Mrs.  Johnson's  funeral?  when  Mary  passed, 
walking  after  the  coffin,  I  observed  him 
turn  pale,  and  he  left  us,  with  the  pretence 
of  arranging  the  strap  under  his  boot,  but 
it  was  to  conceal  his  agitation." 

"Enough,  enough!"  exclaimed  Edith, 
crying.  "  I  cannot  bear  it,  Susan.  Tell 
me  why  I  should  be  so  gratuitously  and 
needlessly  wounded?" 

"  It  is  not  at  all  needless,"  said  Susan. 
u  Why  should  you  sit  there  as  a  widow, 
breaking  your  heart  for  him,  when  a  hun- 
dred other  men  would  love  you  better? 
That  is  what  makes  me  so*  sorry.  Poor 
mamma,  if  we  have  lost  Conran,  cannot  find 
another  son ;  and  I  can  never  have  another 
brother;  but  Edith,  dear  Edith,  if  you  look 
into  life,  you  may  find  some  one  else  to 
love.     Nobody,"  she  added,  crying,  "  like 
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Conran ;  but  some  one  who  would  love  you 
more  truly ;  and  that  is  what  vexes  me  so. 
I  should  be  so  happy,  if  you  were  happy; 
and  that  is  why  I  quarrelled  with  poor 
Conran,  because  I  told  him  he  deceived 
you." 

Edith  cried  more  violently  than  Susan 
had  ever  seen  her  do  before,  and  it  was 
long,  very  long,  before  she  spoke.  At  last 
the  poor  girl  said,  in  unfeigned  distress  r 
"  Will  you  not  speak,  or  look  at  me, 
Edith?" 

"  To-morrow,  Susan,  to-morrow,"  she 
replied,  without  turning  her  head. 

As  she  sat  there  weeping,  the  young 
clergyman  called,  of  whom  we  have  already 
spoken.  The  scene  in  the  church,  when 
he  drove  Mary  so  roughly  away,  had  af- 
fected him  deeply.  Mary  would  not  see 
him  afterwards;  there  wras  a  rude  and 
strange  encounter  at  old  Purvis's  house, 
when,  in  presence  of  the  man  who  had  lent 
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too  willing  an  ear  to  his  wife's  scandal,  he 
had  denounced  her  as  the  "  vilest  liar,"  the 
"deepest  hypocrite,"  the  "murderer  of  an 
innocent,"  and  words  which  he  knew  that 
she  well  merited. 

The  curate,  however,  thought  much  of 
what  had  happened ;  her  declaration  of  in- 
nocence had  brought  conviction  with  it, 
and  he  feared  he  was  wrong ;  and  this  fear 
weighed  heavy  on  him.  His  tendencies, 
like  all  those  who  hold  similar  tenets,  were 
ascetic;  and  it  was  said,  that  since  Mary 
left  he  had  imposed  on  himself  severe  mor- 
tification and  long  fasts.  He  had  with- 
drawn from  all  society,  for  he  feared  lest  he 
had  offended  u  a  little  one"  with  a  heavy 
yoke  of  woe  already  chained  over  her,  and 
he  trembled  for  the  woe  denounced  against 
all  such.  He,  too,  did  it  ignorantly,  but 
the  evil  was  real.  He  had  driven  away  a 
sorrowing  sister  from  her  Father's  table; 
he  had  robbed  her  of  the  blessing,  and  who 
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could  restore  it  to  her  ?  She  was  gone  from 
his  ministrations,  and  all  he  could  do  was 
himself  to  call  for  pardon. 

He  had  never  crossed  the  threshold  of 
this  cottage,  and  never  would  have  done 
so,  if  a  strange  event  had  not  caused 
him  to  knock  at  that  gate  on  the  even- 
ing when  Edith  and  Susan  were  sitting 
there. 

He  looked  at  the  pretty  garden,  at  the 
old  walls,  and  remembered  she  had  been 
driven  into  exile;  he  looked  at  the  paper 
he  held  in  his  hand,  and  his  soul  seemed 
torn  within  him.  As  he  entered,  and  they 
remarked  his  grief-stricken  face,  Edith's 
first  thought  was,  "  he  too  loved  her."  But 
she  erred.  He  trembled  violently,  worn 
out  by  his  fasts  and  vigils;  he  seemed 
unable  to  bear  the  agitation ;  he  sank  for 
an  instant  in  a  chair.  When  he  could 
speak,  he  opened  a  letter  which  he  held  in 
his  hand,  wiped  the  cold  perspiration  from 
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his  forehead,  rose  erect,  looked  up,  and  ex- 
claimed : 

"  I  have  sinned !  but  my  sin  is  for- 
given." They  sat,  and  wondered  at  the 
holy  man.  Then  turning  to  them  he  read 
the  letter. 

u  This,"  he  said,  looking  at  them,  "  is 
from  William  Johnson."  In  breathless 
anxiety  they  listened  while  he  read. 

"  Sir, — We  this  morning  followed  our 
friend  Melclon  to  his  grave.  The  last  act 
of  his  life,  the  last  instant  in  which  he 
could  write,  he  dictated  and  signed  the 
accompanying  paper. 

"  '  Let  all  who  heard  or  knew  of  my  mad 
words  read  this.  I  rejected  the  purest,  the 
most  faultless  angel  God  ever  sent  on  this 
earth.  For  my  sin  may  He  forgive  me; 
and  may  all  who  have  ventured  to  say  or 
think  a  word  against  her,  learn  of  her,  and 
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see  if  they  can  imitate  and  rival  her  good- 
ness and  virtue.     I  die  blessing  her. 

(Signed,) — "  The  last  words  of  Frederic 
Meldon.'  " 

"  I  beg,  sir,  that  as  you  by  your  office 
gave  sanction  to  the  infamies  with  which 
my  sister's  honour  was  attacked,  you  will 
likewise  be  the  agent  for  proclaiming  that 
the  scandalous  invention  came  from  hell. 
"  I  am,  Sir,  your  servant, 

"  William  Johnson." 

There  was  no  date.  The  letter  had  no 
other  contents ;  even  the  post  mark  was  so 
faint  that  it  was  illegible,  and  gave  no  clue 
to  the  place  where  it  was  written.  Mr. 
Porters  read  it  over  and  over,  as  if  the  mute 
walls  should  hear  it,  as  if  the  rising  tide 
should  know  it;  he  read  it  to  the  rocks  and 
the  woods,  as  if  to  tell  the  sweet  flowers 
the  hand  that  planted  them  was  innocent. 

VOL.  II.  N 
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The  spring  birds  too  were  there;  and  he 
seemed  to  tell  them  how  pure  she  was  who 
once  listened  to  their  early  song,  and  sat 
there  at  day's  dawn  to  hear  their  gay 
carols. 

"  I  have  sinned  in  that  I  have  condemned 
the  innocent,"  he  exclaimed ;  then  entered 
the  room  where  he  had  seen  her  so  piously 
bending  over  her  dying  mother;  where  he 
had  seen  her  weeping  so  bitterly  over  her 
cold  remains,  and  he  seemed  humbled  to 
the  dust. 

It  was  an  affecting  sight.  Edith  and 
Susan  hardly  could  believe  that  the  letter 
contained  no  farther  details :  they  examined 
it  in  vain.  It  told  not  a  word  of  the  poor 
fugitives. 

"  Susan,"  said  Edith,  "  you  see  that  you 
too  have  sinned  against  her." 

"  Never !"  replied  Susan,  crying ;  "  I  was 
only  sorry  because  I  thought — I  feared " 

"  And  you  see,"  continued  Edith,  "  that 
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your  hope  of  his  being  there  is  futile. "  But 
Edith  could  not  speak  more. 

Thornbridge  had  been  summoned  to  the 
Parsonage  to  hear  the  letter.  As  if  his 
feet  had  been  furnished  with  the  wings  of 
Mercury,  he  had  flown  from  house  to  house, 
and  echoed  through  the  village  that  Mary 
lived,  and  was  proved  pure  and  innocent. 
It  travelled  fast  and  far;  and  returning 
with  a  face  beaming  with  joy,  he  entered 
Tendring  Cottage  while  Mr.  Porters  was 
still  there.  The  letter  indeed  contained 
good  news,  but  it  did  not  contain  a  word 
to  lighten  the  grief  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Tendring  Hall. 

Immortal  honour  to  Edith !  The  declara- 
tion came  just  as  she  was  learning  that  it 
was  her  rival  whose  name  was  now  washed 
from  its  taint;  just  as  it  had  been  whis- 
pered to  her  that  Mary  had  robbed  her  of 
Conran's  love:  and  yet  so  good,  so  true 
was  she,  that  none  rejoiced  more  sincerely, 
N  2 
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or  bore  more  faithful  witness  to  her  virtue 
and  charm.  There  seemed  little  in  that 
heart  that  needed  the  refiner's  furnace;  it 
seemed  pure  gold,  fit  for  the  streets  of  the 
heavenly  temple;  and  yet  the  word  was 
gone  forth,  and  the  fire  was  still  to  be 
hotter. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


She  hath  had  too  much  wrong,  and  I  repent 
My  part  thereof,  that  I  have  done  to  her." 

Richard  III. 


"  For  the  Lord  hath  called  thee  as  a  woman 
forsaken  and  grieved  in  spirit,  and  a  wife 
of  youth,  when  thou  wast  refused,  saith  thy 
God. 

"  No  weapon  that  is  formed  against  thee 
shall  prosper;  and  every  tongue  that  shall 
rise  against  thee  in  judgment  thou  shalt 
condemn." — Isaiah,  liv.  6,  17. 

"  Woe  be  unto  the  pastors  that  destroy 
and  scatter  the  sheep  of  my  pasture!" — 
Jer.  xxiii.  1. 
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The  church  was  very  dark,  for  the  service 
was  late  in  the  day.  There  was  a  distant 
hamlet  where  the  earlier  services  were  per- 
formed on  the  alternate  Sabbaths.  The 
day,  therefore,  was  declining. 

The  minister  held  a  taper  in  his  hand 
as  he  read  the  verses.  It  displayed  a  face 
pale  and  sad,  as  if  drawn  by  mental  pain. 
He  held  it  up,  as  if  to  show  how,  in  his 
own  person,  he  embodied  and  shadowed 
forth  repentance — how  he  represented  in 
his  outer  man  the  contrite  spirit  within. 
It  was  thus  he  looked  round ;  then  blowing 
out  the  feeble  light,  and  turning  to  the 
altar,  he  began,  in  a  clear  and  soft  voice : — 

"  For  the  hurt  of  the  daughter  of  my 
people  am  I  hurt.  I  have  lifted  up  my 
voice  against  the  innocent,  and  judged 
the  righteous  without  a  cause.  I  have 
polluted  Thy  altar ;  I  have  desecrated  Thy 
temple ;  I  have  driven  the  daughter  of  Thy 
people  as  an  exile  from  Thy  house."     Then 
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turning  to  the  congregation,  he  exclaimed, 
V  I  have  sinned!"  and  he  made  a  touching 
statement  of  his  fault,  and  how  he  had 
forbidden  a  child  of  his  Father's  to  taste 
of  his  love;  how  he  had  heedlessly  and 
carelessly  received  the  accusation  against 
one  who  was  innocent  and  good.  He 
then  implored  his  congregation  to  exa- 
mine, and  see  how  often  they  had  com- 
mitted similar  offences ;  how  often  they  have 
listened  to  the  lying  tongues,  witnessing 
against  the  innocent;  how  willingly  and 
carelessly  have  they  spread  the  false,  the 
injurious  rumour;  and  yet  whose  life  and 
heart  was  so  perfect,  that  he  could  fearlessly 
challenge  every  word  and  action  being  ex- 
posed and  published? 

In  conclusion,  he  called  on  his  congrega- 
tion to  rise  and  join  him  in  earnest  prayer 
for  the  tossed  and  afflicted  absent  one.  The 
people  stood;  in  every  eye  there  was  a 
trembling  tear.     The  aisles  were  filled  with 
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those  who  had  known  Mary.  The  sailors, 
to  whom  her  name  had  been  as  a  charm, 
were  seated  in  numbers  near  the  door. 
There  was  a  death-like  silence.  He  clasped 
his  hands,  and  forgetting  the  written  words, 
to  which  he  usually  so  strictly  adhered,  his 
spirit  mounted  to  the  mercy's  seat,  and  car- 
ried the  prayer  of  his  people  for  the  absent, 
the  suffering  member  of  the  little  flock.  He 
prayed  that  the  unslumbering  eye  might 
smile  upon  her;  that  her  Father's  bosom 
might  shelter  her;  that  her  feet  might  be 
upheld ;  the  oil  of  gladness  poured  into  her 
bleeding  heart,  and  the  wounds  healed. 
"  May  her  enemies  be  pardoned — pardoned," 
he  repeated,  "  and  many  flowers  bloom 
round  her  desert  heart !"  He  was  silent. 
There  was  a  loud  and  long  "  Amen." 

Gently  the  people  retired,  and  lingered 
in  the  churchyard.  The  stars  were  just 
peeping  out;  here  and  there  their  little 
lamps  were  lighted.     There  was  a  divine 
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peace  over  all  nature,  as  if  to  show  that  the 
sacrifice  of  prayer  had  been  accepted. 

Mary's  friends  stood  in  small  groups,  and 
loved  to  talk  of  her ;  and  as  they  lingered 
they  saw  the  curate  come  out  of  the  porch 
with  two  ladies  in  widows'  dresses.  They 
were  Mrs.  Conran  and  Edith.  They  crossed 
the  turf,  beneath  whose  surface  the  dead 
lay,  and  stood  over  the  grave  of  Mrs. 
Johnson.  There  he  renewed  his  bitter 
self-accusation ;  and  the  dews  of  the  evening 
fell  on  him,  as  he  called  for  pardon  from 
the  departed  spirit,  to  whom  he  had  pro- 
mised protection  and  counsel  to  her  orphan. 

Mrs.  Conran  accompanied  Mr.  Porters  at 
his  earnest  request;  but  though  she  was 
happy  that  Mary's  name  should  be  cleared 
from  the  disgrace  that  had  attached  to  it, 
yet  she  hardly  sympathized  with  those  warm 
declarations  in  her  favour  which  were  on 
every  tongue;  for  though  she  were  vir- 
tuous and  good,  yet  she  still  feared,  and  in 
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her  inmost  heart  accused  her  of  having 
withdrawn  her  son's  affection  from  his 
betrothed  wife;  and  she  still  feared,  and 
almost  accused  her  of  being  associated  with, 
if  not  the  cause  of  her  present  sorrow. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  such  a  scene  as 
that  which  passed  on  that  hallowed  eve 
should  have  been  the  theme  of  idle  tongues ; 
and  so  Mary,  and  her  singular  lot  and  story, 
were  again  discussed. 

The  old  lady  who  had  been  the  cause  of 
Mr.  Porters'  wrong  and  grief,  was  more 
silent,  but,  of  course,  unconvinced.  She 
was  sure  the  letter  was  a  forgery,  though 
all  knew  William's  writing,  and  some  even 
recognised  poor  Meldon's  signature  to  his 
dying  words,  with  his  trembling  hand. 

Old  Purvis  was  Thornbridge's  constant 
visitor;  and  many  a  pipe  he  smoked  on  the 
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pier  of  Tendring,  waiting,  as  he  said,  for 
better  days.  He  looked  at  the  migratory 
birds,  and  said,  summer  would  bring  her 
home  also.  He  also  was  in  the  church. 
He  and  Thornbridge  stood  in  the  doorway ; 
and  the  latter  always  declared,  that  till 
that  moment  he  never  believed  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  religion  of  any  clergyman. 
For  the  first  time  he  determined  to  go  to 
his  church,  if,  indeed,  he  could  endure  the 
sight  of  the  place  of  Mary's  suffering. 

The  family  at  Tendring  Hall  were  more 
sad  and  silent  on  the  following  morning 
than  was  their  wont.  The  evening  service 
had  re-opened  all  their  griefs,  and  each 
was  busy  with  their  own  view  of  the  fact; 
for  in  the  darkness  each  could  construct  ns 
her  fears  or  her  hopes  dictated.  Like 
travellers  in  dark  nights,  each  one  could 
look  out  and  fancy  either  gay  landscapes  or 
gloomy  deserts,  palaces  or  ruins,  as  their 
fancies  dictated.     Edith  felt  hourly  more 
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and  more  that  there  was  no  dawning  for  her. 
Was  Mrs.  Conran's  belief  a  reality,  as  her 
weeds  testified,  then  the  sun  of  her  life  had 
finally  set.  Was  Susan  right,  that  Conran 
loved,  and  shunned  her?  then  would  the 
day  be  darkness,  the  noon-tide  night  to  her. 
Was  she  not  widowed  even  if  the  sea  gave 
up  her  dead? 

But  she  did  not  allow  herself  to  dwell  on 
such  baseless  visions ;  it  disturbed  her,  and 
distracted  her  from  the  objects  to  which  she 
now  resolved  to  dedicate  her  life. 

Mr.  Porters  joined  them  that  morning. 
Their  drawing-room  was  beautiful;  the 
windows  were  open,  and  the  first  offerings 
of  the  garden  were  ranged  on  either  side; 
large  easy  chairs  were  placed  where  the 
fragrance  was  sweetest;  and  here  the  view 
was  beautiful,  for  the  hills  were  seen,  and  a 
distant  glimpse  of  the  sea  made  their  win- 
dows chosen  spots.  It  was  not  often  in  the 
earlier  hours  of  the  day  that  Edith  was  seen 
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lounging  on  these  luxurious  seats,  but  this 
morning  she  seemed  meditative  and  in- 
active. Their  visitor,  with  his  hermit 
tastes  and  habits,  rarely  allowed  himself 
ease  and  rest. 

"Do  you  not  find,"  said  he  to  Edith, 
"  that  all  around  you  tends  to  hold  you 
back  in  your  life  of  dedication?  How 
sound  the  words,  pilgrim  and  stranger, 
among  these  carpeted  halls?  How  dwelt 
the  early  church?  How  dwelt  its  house- 
less Lord?  What  sheltered  his  virgin 
mother?" 

"  Would  to  God,"  replied  Edith,  "  that  I 
had  no  greater  obstacles  to  the  entire  con- 
secration of  my  life  than  these  I" 

"  You  know  not,"  he  replied,  "  how  they 
tether  you  down,  till  you  have  cut  the 
strings,  and  are  free." 

"  Alas!"  said  Edith,  "the  ties  that  have 
attached  me  to  life  are  broken.  I  desire, 
henceforth,  to  acquaint  myself  more  and 
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more  with  the  wants  and  sufferings  of  my 
poor  fellow-men." 

"  And  to  do  so,"  said  the  curate,  "  you 
must  put  yourself  on  a  level  with  them; 
share  their  hardships,  and  know  their  toils. 
I  have  been  reading  the  lives  of  some 
saintly  women,  who  found  all  the  comfort 
you  can  desire  in  withdrawing  from  life, 
and  in  the  establishment  of  institutions 
where  no  worldly  interests  could  enter,  have 
found  peace  and  happiness.  Thus  their 
wealth  was  consecrated,  and  in  giving  they 
received."  After  some  time,  he  continued : 
u  I  have  long  desired  to  see  in  this  parish 
an  organized  system ;  and  if  you  could  be 
induced  to  enter  into  my  views,  and  see 
its  advantage,  you  would  thus  confer  such 
a  blessing  as  would  make  you  happy  in  all 
circumstances." 

This  organized  system  of  which  he  spoke 
was  the  renewed  attempt  at  something  akin 
to  a  conventual  establishment,  and  which 
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all  who  thought  with  him  were  anxious  to 
promote.  The  advantages  or  disadvantages 
of  such  institutions  it  is  foreign  to  our 
story  to  examine.  Edith  was  essentially 
Protestant  in  all  her  views.  She  held  her 
Bible  as  her  charter,  her  hope,  her  comfort ; 
she  had  listened  to  its  words  as  the  message 
from  her  Father.  She  knew  of  no  other  re- 
velation ;  it  was  there  she  heard  his  voice, 
and  the  words  were  precious  to  her ;  and  in 
all  her  charities  the  Gospel  was  in  her  right 
hand;  and  when  she  relieved  the  frail  and 
suffering  bodies  of  men,  she  held  up  to  them 
its  light  and  its  hope,  carrying  them  over 
life's  dark  pages  to  the  heaven  which  it 
revealed. 

Had  she  therefore  conceived  any  taste 
for  the  retirement  of  a  nunnery,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  her  to  embrace  the 
opinions  of  the  church  with  which  they 
were  connected;  and  as  that  would  have 
been  essential  to  her  entering  their  walls, 
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she,  of  course,  never  entertained  any  idea  of 
joining  such  a  community. 

She  had,  however,  always  looked  upon  a 
life  consecrated  to  the  poor  as  the  highest 
mission  of  women ;  and  she  had  often  envied 
the  women  whose  vocation  called  them  to 
be  ever  with  the  sick,  soothing  their  an- 
guish, and  softening  their  sorrows.  Often 
had  she  looked  out  from  her  window,  in  for- 
mer years,  on  the  Continent,  and  seen  those 
excellent  women  return  in  the  morning 
after  spending  their  nights  with  persons 
sometimes  afflicted  with  loathsome  diseases 
to  their  convent ;  and  again,  in  the  evening, 
go  forth  for  their  faithful  vigils.  After- 
wards, when  the  gifts  of  fortune  were 
poured  lavishly  into  her  lap,  she  felt  that  she 
had  other  duties,  and  dispensed  her  wealth 
with  the  sole  desire  of  doing  right,  and  re- 
turning into  his  own  bosom  the  kindness  of 
which  her  childhood  had  been  the  object. 

The  late  tragedies  had  however,  as  she 
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thought,  cut  her  loose  again  from  life ;  and 
having  free  power  to  do  as  she  pleased,  and 
riches  to  carry  her  wishes  into  action,  she 
again  more  seriously  turned  to  her  former 
schemes  of  life. 

The  idea  of  an  institution,  founded  on 
Protestant  principles,  or,  rather  on  prin- 
ciples of  free  thought,  in  which  no  earthly 
interest  entered,  no  earthly  occupation 
pushed  aside  the  works  of  mercy  and 
charity ;  where  the  daily  routine  would  call 
the  peaceful  inhabitants  to  beds  of  sickness 
and  scenes  of  sorrow ;  where  life  would  pass 
as  one  great  work  of  anticipation,  one  atti- 
tude of  waiting,  was  charmful  to  her.  There 
nothing  would  recall  the  past;  there  no 
vain  words  could  wound  or  make  her  forget 
the  heaven  to  which  she  now  looked  as  all 
her  joy  and  hope. 

Mr.  Porters  saw  how  she  felt,  and  looked 
forward  to  the  hope  that  his  views  might 
now  be  accomplished. 
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Many  causes  contributed  to  turn  Edith's 
heart  and  eye  to  a  retreat  such  as  we 
describe.  Idle  and  groundless  as  her  judg- 
ment told  her  were  Susan's  words,  still 
they  made  an  insensible  impression  upon 
her.  It  seemed  to  her  most  strange  that 
she  had  never  before  seen  how  little  she 
was  loved;  that  with  all  the  favours  God 
had  enabled  her  to  bestow,  she  had  not  won 
the  affection  she  desired.  It  seemed  to  her 
strange  that,  while  she  felt  the  bewitching 
power  of  poor  Mary,  she  had  never  observed 
that  she  also  warmed  every  heart  around 
her.  Edith's  love  had  encircled  the  family 
of  her  benefactor ;  and  in  her  deep  humility 
she  had  never  asked  herself  how  each 
member  responded.  Her  happiness  was  in 
blessing  them.  Conran's  proposal  and  re- 
lation to  her  had  been  a  guarantee  of  his 
love;  and,  contented  and  happy,  her  heart 
was  grateful  and  cheerful. 

But  now  she  awoke  to  new  and  painful 
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feelings.  From  time  to  time  came  the  con- 
viction that  no  one  loved  her — no  one 
could  love  her.  She  looked  at  her  glass, 
and  wondered  that  she  had  not  trembled  at 
the  sad  contrast  with  Mary's  divine  beauty. 
Had  she  possessed  every  virtue,  could  she 
have  secured  Conran's  love  ?  If  Mary  had, 
indeed,  received  and  encouraged  his  love, 
then  all  she  had  done  for  her  had  not 
secured  her  affection ;  for  had  Mary  loved 
her,  she  would  not  have  robbed  her  of  her 
treasure.  Often  she  sat  and  wept  before 
this  new-found  grief;  and  then,  again,  re- 
verting to  her  loss,  she  mourned  Conran  as 
if  she  had  been  his  much-loved  wife.  Still 
these  vague  thoughts  were  wearing  ones, 
and,  for  the  time,  seemed  to  produce  a  sort 
of  deadening  result. 

"  If  God  took  from  me  my  wealth — if  I 
were  a  fugitive  in  comparative  poverty, 
who  would  look  across  those  seas  with  such 
earnest,  anxious  gaze,  to  know  if  I  lived, 
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and  were  happy?"  She  leant,  as  she  thus 
soliloquized,  against  the  stately  pillars  of 
the  colonnade  she  had  built  for  Conran,  and 
wept  very  bitterly.  Was  his  heart  as  cold 
as  this  stone,  warm  only  on  the  side  where 
the  western  sun  gilds  it  ?  And  the  bright 
orb,  in  all  its  refulgence,  shone  over 
Tendring  Cottage.  "  It  is  true,"  she  said, 
as  she  thought  whence  came  the  rays,  "  it 
is  true."  She  walked  up  and  down  the 
lawn.  Splendid  flowers  bloomed  there;  she 
had  planted  them.  Had  she  been  no  more 
for  him  than  the  tools  that  cultivated  them? 
Had  he  and  Mary  accepted  all  her  gifts, 
and  loved  them,  and  forgotten  the  giver? 
But  if  Mary  picked  the  wild  rose,  it  was 
precious  to  those  on  whom  she  bestowed  it. 
because  of  the  hand  that  gave.  "  What  is 
love?"  she  asked  herself.  "  Are  the  affec- 
tions worthless,  if  the  heart  is  not  encased 
in  a  beautiful  casket  ?  Alas !  philosophers 
talk  of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.     Why 
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did  I  not  know  earlier  that  all  I  feel,  like 
all  I  plant,  is  to  creep  round  stone-cold 
walls  that  cannot  feel?"  And  around  her 
were  vases  and  columns  in  stone  which  the 
choicest  and  the  sweetest  flowers  were  en- 
circling. "It  is  hard,"  she  said,  weeping, 
"it  is  very  hard  to  learn  that  I  cannot  be 
loved.  Oh,  why  were  such  empty  gifts 
bestowed,  and  all  I  valued  withheld?  Fare- 
well !  farewell !"  she  added.  "I  see  it,  I 
hear  it." 

She  became  painfully  sensitive,  and  then 
many  an  occurrence,  which  formerly  she 
would  have  disregarded,  now  gave  her  pain. 
Everything  seemed  to  illustrate  the  truth 
of  her  new  view.  She  was  a  widow, 
indeed.  Like  others  of  whom  we  have 
written,  she  sat  clown  before  the  ruined 
heap  of  her  earthly  joys;  she  learned  at 
once  that  there  was  hardly  a  stone  with 
which  she  could  rebuild.  She  bent  her 
head  in    profound   humility.     She   would 
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have  prayed  that  the  cup  might  pass  from 
her,  but  she  saw  that  it  must  be  drank. 

The  burden  of  a  desert  world  was  upon 
her.  It  is  not  a  poetic  grief;  tears  that 
no  one  can  love  you  must  be  shed  alone — 
no  one  must  see.  The  memorable  words, 
"  que  tu  es  laide  quand  tu  pleurs,"  should 
head  a  chapter  on  woman's  tears.  Grief 
increases  the  misfortune,  for  nothing  is  so 
unattractive  as  the  cold  reserve  which  is 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  knowing  that 
"  no  one  cares  for  my  soul."  "  Woe  is  me 
now!  the  Lord  hath  added  grief  to  my 
sorrow."  Seekest  thou  great  things  for  thy- 
self ?    Seek  them  not,  was  the  answer. 

And  thus  Edith  was  without  an  anchor, 
or  a  harbour.  When  Susan  talked  of  her 
replacing  the  lost  one,  and  being  happy 
with  some  one  who  could  love  her  more 
devotedly,  she  always  opened  a  wound  of 
which  she  was  unconscious. 

It  was  in  such  a  frame  that  Edith  looked 
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round  on  life,  and  in  her  grief  saw  no  dawning. 
It  was  not  thus  that  her  Father  had  chosen 
her  to  find  peace.  It  was  He  who  had  sent 
a  tender  spirit  into  a  forbidding  exterior, 
not  to  punish,  but  to  bless  her;  and  when 
she  thought  of  His  life  on  earth,  friendless 
and  persecuted,  forsaken  in  his  utmost 
need,  she  began  to  think,  was  there  no 
privilege  in  being  like  Him?  And  as  He 
trod  this  earth,  what  was  His  joy?  He 
went  about  doing  good. 

This  thought  came  to  her,  as  if  an  angel 
had  whispered  it;  and,  sitting  in  her  win- 
dow alone,  trembling  at  the  word,  with  its 
new  and  gloomy  interpretation,  she  arose, 
and  said,  as  one  to  whom  a  joyful  message 
was  given  — "  Be  it  unto  Thy  servant 
according  to  Thy  will."  And  heaven's 
gate  seemed  to  open  to  her,  and  its  harpers 
harped.  She  would  have  chanted  with  the 
prophet — "  Listen,  oh  earth !  the  Lord  hath 
called  me  :  as  a  woman  forsaken." 
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And  so  poor  Edith  was  being  disciplined. 
No  one  knew  or  sympathized  with  her ;  for 
the  experiences  of  the  heart  were  not  to  he 
revealed.  Read  and  known  only  by  Him 
who  was  preparing  her,  as  a  chosen  vessel, 
for  a  high  and  noble  calling;  and  life 
shows  us  that  those  who  are  thus  destined 
have  bitter  preparations. 


VOL.  II. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

"  Certainly,"  said  Susan,  one  morning, 
"  Edith  does  get  uglier  every  day.  I  am  so 
sorry,  because  I  want  her  so  much  to  marry 
some  one  else.  It  is  so  hard,  so  unjust, 
any  one  so  good  should  not  be  loved." 

"  Her  wealth  will  secure  her  a  good  mar- 
riage, at  any  time,  if  it  were  desirable  for 
her;  but  she  will  not  forget  your  poor 
brother." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Susan,  "  to  be  loved 
again  as  he  loved  her!  Besides,  I  want 
her  to  forget  him.  Suppose  he  should 
come  back  with  another  wife?" 

"  Once  more,  I  desire,"  said  her  mother, 
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"  that  you  will  not  speak  in  that  way;  as 
if  I  had  not  trouble  enough  without  being 
daily  tormented  with  your  harassing  sug- 
gestions." 

"  You  should  have  heard  the  stories  I 
have  heard  to-day,  of  a  man  who  came  back 
after  fifteen  years'  absence.  His  family  had 
mourned  for  him,  and  forgotten  him:  and 
he  suddenly  re-appeared,  so  changed,  quite 
an  old  gentleman,  with  a  train  of  children. 
I  hope  it  wont  be  as  long  till  Conran 
comes.  Whenever  Edith  has  ceased  to 
love  him,  and  pulls  off  that  horrid  cap,  I 
hope  he  will  come  out  from  his  cruel  hiding- 
place." 

u  I  beg  you  will  speak  more  seriously: 
it  is  an  outrage  to  hear  you  talk  so  of  an 
only  brother;  and  to  call  his  grave  his 
hiding  place,  is  an  indecency  I  hardly  ex- 
pected from  you.  Were  he  alive,  are  you 
not  afraid  to  think  of  what  must  have  hap- 
pened to  him?  Remember,  it  is  three  long 
0  2 
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months,  Susan;  and  every  day  weakens  our 
hope,  and  gives  certainty  to  our  fears. " 

Susan,  however,  was  entirely  pre-occupied 
with  her  own  views,  and  constantly  urged 
her  mother  to  leave  Tendring,  that  Edith 
might  have  the  advantage  of  change  of 
scene  and  place. 

It  was  on  that  or  the  following  day,  that 
the  banker  from  the  neighbouring  town 
called  to  see  Mrs.  Conran. 

He  expressed  great  regret  at  the  fear  of 
giving  her  pain,  but  thought  it  right  to 
acquaint  her  with  an  occurrence  that  had 
happened  at  his  bank  on  the  preceding  day. 
He  then  complimented  her  on  their  regu- 
larity, and  added,  "  You  are  aware,  madam, 
of  the  peculiar  way  in  which  your  lamented 
son  was  accustomed  to  word  his  drafts  upon 
us?" 

"  I  am,"  said  Mrs.  Conran,  anxiously. 

"  Well,  madam,  I  fancy  no  one,  then, 
can  believe  this  paper  to  be  a  forgery ;  it 
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bears  internal  evidence  that  it  was  he  and 
he  only  who  could  have  written  it."  He 
then  pulled  the  paper  out  of  his  pocket-book, 
and  presented  it  to  Mrs.  Conran.  It  was 
dated  the  morning  of  his  disappearance,  and 
had  never  been  presented  till  the  day  before. 
He  then  mentioned  what  had  excited  great 
remark,  that  it  was  not  written  on  English 
paper.  The  impression  conveyed  by  this, 
he  added,  was,  that  it  had  been  written 
abroad,  and  dated  back.  Mrs.  Conran  was,  of 
course,  much  disturbed  at  this  surmise. 

The  shrewd,  keen  eye  of  this  man  of 
business  made  him  detect  that  which  an- 
other would  not  have  noticed,  and  draw  a 
hope  that  Conran  yet  lived. 

Mrs.  Conran,  however,  seemed  unwilling 
to  receive  the  faint  hope,  or  even  the  doubt, 
which  the  paper  might  suggest;  and,  as 
usual,  refused  to  enter  on  the  subject,  re- 
tiring to  her  own  room,  as  she  said,  to 
mourn  her  lost  son. 
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It  was  almost  on  the  same  day  that 
Thornbridge  went  to  visit  his  old  friends 
and  companions  in  the  Custom  House.  He 
went  there  often,  and  spent  many  hours  in 
endeavouring  to  persuade  them  to  do  as  he 
had  done,  and  resign  their  invidious  offices ; 
but,  of  course,  he  made  no  converts,  and 
they  listened  as  persons  resolved  not  to  be 
convinced.  He  never  wearied,  and  was 
sitting  enlarging  on  his  chosen  themes,  when 
the  crew  of  a  Portuguese  vessel  entered  to 
have  their  baggage  searched  and  cleared. 
The  poor  fellows  could  not  speak  English, 
and  their  small  wardrobes  were  scattered 
and  examined  before  them,  while  they  stood 
unwilling  witnesses  of  the  rude  ceremony. 
As,  however,  one  box  was  turned  topsy- 
turvy, and  its  contents  spread  on  the  floor, 
Thornbridge  recognised  a  waistcoat  of  Con- 
ran's.  He  could  not  be  mistaken,  for  it 
was  the  very  one  he  wore  when  they  tra- 
velled down  so  rapidly  together  with  the 
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hope  of  preventing  or  deferring  Mary's 
marriage  with  Meldon.  He  asked  permis- 
sion to  look  at  it;  and  on  examination,  he 
found  the  crest  with  which  all  his  wearing 
apparel  was  stamped.  It  seemed  impossible 
that  he  could  have  changed  his  dress,  for 
he  had  never  been  seen  since  he  left  Mary's 
cottage,  and  he  certainly  wore  that  waist- 
coat when  he  left  the  carriage  to  pay  her 
his  last  visit. 

Thornbridge  turned  pale  when  he  found 
the  mark  which  identified  this  as  belonging 
to  Conran.  But  the  owner  could  not  speak 
English,  and  fearing  that  they  intended  to 
deprive  him  of  his  valued  possession,  he 
would  not  let  them  take  it  out  of  his  hand. 

Thornbridge  looked  earnestly  round  for 
some  one  who  could  speak  Portuguese. 
The  consul  who  acted  for  that  nation  could 
not  do  so.  He  suddenly  remembered  that 
Edith  was  the  only  person  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood who  knew  that  language,  and  he 
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immediately  went  in  search  of  her.  He 
communicated  to  the  officers  his  suspicions, 
and  begged  the  poor  fellows  might  be 
courteously  detained  till  he  could  find  where 
and  how  that  waistcoat  was  procured. 

They  were  put  with  all  their  possessions 
into  a  private  room,  and  offered,  at  Thorn- 
bridge's  desire,  any  refreshment  they  chose. 
Were  they  not  in  ward,  like  Joseph's 
brethren?  Like  them,  they,  doubtless,  ex- 
pected punishment,  and  looked  over  to  the 
sins  they  knew  merited  it. 

Thornbridge  had  a  friend's  carriage,  and 
he  did  not  spare  his  horse,  for  he  was  at 
the  door  of  Tendring  Hall  in  an  almost 
incredible  time.  Most  fortunately,  Edith 
was  on  the  lawn.  He  ran  up  to  her,  and 
told  her  that  there  were  Portuguese  sailors 
at  the  Custom-house,  whom  no  one  could 
understand,  and  who  were  there  detained 
for  want  of  an  interpreter.  Would  she 
come  off,  without  delay,  and  perform  a  task 
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which  was  indispensable?  He  wanted  her 
to  come  in  the  little  conveyance  in  which 
he  had  driven ;  but  that  was  not  allowed. 

While  the  equipage  was  preparing, 
Thornbridge  begged  to  speak  to  Susan.  He 
was  in  profound  thought,  and  in  great 
agitation.  No  one  could  comprehend  what 
distressed  him ;  but  he  was  so  singular  and 
so  excellent,  that  he  had  acquired  certain 
privileges  for  himself.  So  while  they  won- 
dered what  could  be  his  secret  mission  to 
Susan,  no  one  forbid  him  conversing  with 
her  where  they  could  talk  unheard.  Thorn- 
bridge  was  convinced  that  the  waistcoat 
had  been  pillaged  from  Conran's  murdered 
body ;  and  he  had  no  sooner  engaged  Edith 
to  be  the  interpreter  of  his  tragic  fate, 
than  he  repented:  and  then,  again,  seeing 
no  alternative,  he  wished  in  some  way  to 
prepare  her  for  the  story  that  would  be 
told.  So  he  related  the  circumstances  to 
Susan,  and  told  her  on  what  a  dreadful 
o  3 
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subject  the  examination  must  turn;  and 
begged  her  to  prepare  Edith,  if  she  thought 
that  she  would  have  strength  to  perform 
the  task. 

Thornbridge  knew  that  Susan  still  doubted 
her  brother's  death;  and  he  feared  that  the 
sad  certainty,  which"  must  now  be  revealed, 
would  be  a  terrible  trial  to  her ;  but  there 
was  no  alternative. 

"  Will  Miss  Comyn  bear  it?"  said  Thorn- 
bridge. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Susan;  "  she  is  weaned 
from  earth:  besides,  she  believes  he  is 
dead." 

"  Suppose  it  should  be  proved  that  he 
was  murdered?" 

Susan  shuddered. 

"  Nonsense,  nonsense !"  she  exclaimed. 
"  But  Edith  would  forgive  them;  though  I 
never  would." 

"  I  hope,"  replied  Thornbridge,  his  lip 
trembling  with  emotion,  a  that  if  he  was 
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murdered,  his  murderer  has  sought  and 
obtained  higher  pardon.  The  waistcoat  is 
his,"  repeated  Thornbridge,  as  if  speaking 
to  himself;  "it  is  certainly  his;  and  it  must 
be  known  where  they  found  it.  No  matter 
what  is  disclosed." 

Susan  was  very  much  distressed.  "  Sup- 
posing that  he  should  have  been  murdered, 
how  dreadful  for  poor  Edith  to  have  to 
tell  it  all.  I  will  go  with  her,  at  all 
events,"  she  said;  "and  we  need  not  tell 
mamma." 

"  Why  are  you  crying?"  said  Edith,  as 
she  seated  herself  by  her  side.  "  This 
morning  you  were  so  cheerful  and  hopeful." 

"It  is  all  your  fault,  Edith,  because  you 
will  never  tell  me  that  you  wont  love 
Conran  any  more.  If  I  knew  that,"  she 
said,  wiping  her  eyes,  "  I  should  not  mind 
so  much,  whether  good  or  bad  come.  I 
want  to  be  chief  mourner  for  poor  Conran ; 
and  then,  living  or  dying,  I  could  bear  his 
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fate  better.     But  I  never  can  bear  to  see 
you  suffer  for  him  so." 

"  Why,"  said  Edith,  "  I  did  not  believe 
any  human  being  loved  me  enough  to  care 
for  my  griefs." 

"  Then,"  said  Susan,  "  you  must  be  as 
stupid  as  I  said;  for  you  wont  see  when 
you  are  loved,  and  when  you  are  not." 

"  Hush  !"  said  Edith.  "  Is  it  not  very 
strange  that  we  need  a  whip,  with  piercing 
sharp  thongs,  to  make  us  listen  to  words  of 
heavenly  love?" 

"  Would  they  soothe  you,  if  you  heard 
shocking  tales?  if  a  murderer  came,  and 
told  you  that  it  was  he  who  robbed  us  of 
Conran  ?" 

"  Let  each  day  bear  its  own  burden,  my 
dear  Susan,  without  looking  backward  or 
forwards." 

They  drove  on.  The  head  of  the  Custom- 
house department,  who  had  been  prepared 
by  Thornbridge  for  her  arrival,  received 
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her  in  a  private  room.  He  had  been  told 
for  what  purpose  she  came,  and  the  sailors 
were  ordered  into  her  presence. 

Before  the  interview,  Thornbridgebrought 
in  the  vest,  that  they  might  identify  it  alone. 
His  valet  also  was  there,  and  he  declared  it 
was  the  same  which  his  master  wore  on  the 
day  he  disappeared.  Edith,  however,  be- 
haved with  the  composure  that  her  self- 
discipline  of  late  had  so  increased.  Susan 
shed  a  torrent  of  tears  as  she  handled  it, 
and  wondered  where  and  how  it  fell  into 
the  sailors'  hands.  It  was  evident  that  it 
had  not  been  in  the  water;  so  the  idea  of 
his  having  been  drowned  was  at  once  dis- 
carded. 

But  this  turning  over  and  examining 
the  dress,  in  which  a  lost  friend  breathed 
his  last  sigh,  is  a  work  of  intense  mental 
distress;  and  doubly  so,  if  there  is  a  deep 
mystery  and  uncertainty  clouding  those 
hours.     Was  it  torn  from  his  cold  remains 
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by  a  marauding  hand?  did  his  spirit  escape 
in  peace  from  this  silent  covering  ?  It  can- 
not speak :  turn  it,  look  at  it,  throw  it  down 
— not  a  word  is  revealed ;  and  yet,  perhaps, 
the  last  throb  beat  against  it.  Had  it  been 
hurriedly  opened  to  relieve  the  convulsive 
gasp  ?  but  it  tells  not.  It  is  cold ;  the  vital 
warmth  of  the  wearer  is  no  longer  there ; 
though  once  it  glowed  with  his  heart's 
blood.  Sacred  relic!  treasured — stored — 
till  it  tells  its  tale.  His  hand  had  held  it, 
and  fastened  it :  the  last  earthly  apparel  of 
the  unclothed  spirit.  Oh !  if  it  had  heard 
a  cry  of  agony  !  Surely,  it  would  tell  if  it 
heard  the  spirit  peacefully  sigh  itself  away. 
Surely,  it  would  speak  to  the  trembling 
hearts  that  look  and  listen  for  a  word  re- 
garding his  fate.  Edith  folded  it  in  a 
linen  wrapper,  kept  it  with  care,  and  looked 
at  it  as  if  it  were  a  part  of  her  own  shroud, 
treasured  as  a  memento  mori. 

The  examination  of  the  sailors,  however, 
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threw  but  little  light  on  the  wearer.  They 
belonged  to  a  Portuguese  merchant  vessel, 
which  left  England,  on  her  return  to  Oporto, 
in  the  middle  of  the  winter.  One  very  dark 
night,  off  Brest,  they  saw  a  small  vessel 
going  before  the  wind,  she  was  disabled, 
and  they  took  the  crew  on  board;  they 
abandoned  their  boat,  and  they  helped  to 
work  the  vessel,  for  they  had  rough  weather. 
And  that  waistcoat  was  among  the  gifts 
given  to  the  crew;  but  whose  it  was,  they 
knew  not,  or  how  they  got  possession  of  it. 
Two  or  three  went  below,  and  the  sailors 
did  not  see  them,  for  it  was  dark  when  they 
got  in;  the  others  worked  with  the  crew. 
They  had  taken  in  a  new  cargo,  and  changed 
all  their  hands,  except  the  man  who  spoke. 
The  sailors  could  not  speak  with  the  crew 
they  saved.  They  fancied  that  they  were 
smugglers;  but  the  weather  was  bad,  and 
they  were  occupied  with  their  own  affairs, 
and  did  not  much  heed  the  wreck. 
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There  was  much  disappointment  at  the 
scanty  information  gathered  from  these 
sailors.  It  increased  the  doubt,  the  uncer- 
tainty, that  hung  over  Conran's  fate ;  hardly 
giving  hope  to  those  who  despaired,  and 
leaving  those  who  did  hope  with  less  light 
— hardly  any  background  to  cherish  it. 
Some  said  that  it  established  his  death,  for 
he  had  no  wardrobe  with  him;  and  how 
could  he  deprive  himself  of  any  article  of 
his  wearing  apparel,  when  he  had  none  to 
replace  it.  Susan  interpreted  everything 
to  favour  her  own  eager  hope. 

Susan  could  not  restrain  her  impatience. 
Waiting  was  a  hard  virtue  for  her;  and  she 
was  eager  to  pull  aside  the  veil,  to  convince 
those  around  her  that  they  did  ill  to  despise 
her  hope. 

She  stood  and  watched  the  curling  smoke 
of  the  gipsy  encampment;  she  played  with 
their  tawny  children,  longing  that  their 
parents'  art  was  hers.     But  she  was    be- 
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guiled  away  from  their  magic  power  by 
higher  pretensions  and  surer  promises;  and 
when  the  tale  was  told  of  ambulant  mes- 
merism, she  listened  with  breathless  atten- 
tion. She  heard  how  they  trampled  on 
time  and  space;  how  they  followed  the 
absent,  and  told  their  thoughts  and  actions ; 
and  how,  in  some  cases,  they  had  ventured 
with  their  daring  tread  behind  Death's  dark 
screen,  and  sought  among  the  departed  how 
they  were  faring  in  the  world  of  spirits. 

The  fortune-teller's  art  was  but  child's 
play  in  comparison  with  their  pretensions. 

"  Edith,"  said  Susan,  "  supposing  some 
one  came  and  told  you,  that  he  could  tell 
you  with  certainty  all  that  had  happened ; 
would  you  not  hasten  to  consult  him?" 

"No,"  she  replied,  "  I  would  not.  I  have 
now  but  one  source  of  comfort  and  support ; 
I  have  left  him  in  the  hands  of  that  Provi- 
dence who  rules  over  our  destinies ;  and  if  I 
by  bold  or  unlawful  curiosity  seek  into  his 
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secrets,  I  forfeit  all  hope  of  succour  if  dread- 
ful sorrow  should  be  disclosed.  If  they 
promise  joys  which  are  never  realized,  who 
will  cheer  me  in  my  self-made  disappoint- 
ment ?" 

"  But,"  replied  Susan,  "  if  they  should 
speak  truth,  and  tell  us  where  Conran  is, 
would  you  not  listen  and  be  joyous?" 

"  He  is,"  she  answered,  "  where  God  has 
sent  him.  He  has  given  me  no  law  by 
which  I  may  lawfully  dive  into  his  secrets ; 
if  any  man  finds  the  means  of  doing  so,  or 
thinks  he  does,  I  dare  not  listen  to  him. 
Eemember,  my  dear  Susan,  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  magic,  and  it  stands  condemned." 

"  Hundreds  of  things,"  replied  Susan, 
"  have  been  once  hidden,  and  are  now 
known ;  things  which  our  forefathers  would 
have  called  supernatural,  and  the  black  art. 
If  they  had  seen  steam  boats  and  railways, 
they  would  have  said  it  was  the  devil  who 
made  them." 
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"Probably,"  said  Edith;  "  and  science 
will  surely  make  further  discoveries,  which 
would  appear  to  us  to  be  supernatural ;  but 
the  difference  between  those  and  the  won- 
ders you  speak  of  is  very  wide.     Science 
proceeds  on  fixed  laws,  and  deals  only  with 
the  material  world ;  your  hidden  art  has  to 
do  with  the  spiritual  world.     The  powers  it 
boasts  of  are  powers  belonging  to  disem- 
bodied spirits,  or,  at  least,  what  we  presume 
to   be   their   attributes.     It  is  dispensing 
with  the  laws  of  matter,  time,  and  space, 
on  which  all  other  discoveries  are  based. 
Comfort,  hope,  light,  are  only  found  in  the 
path  of  right." 

"  I  hate  that  waiting,"  said  Susan; 
" always  patience;  and  day  after  day  comes 
and  goes,  and  this  dead  weight  dragged 
about.  Well,"  she  continued,  after  a  pause, 
"  whatever  I  hear  I  sha'n't  tell  you,  and  she 
left  the  room." 

She  did  try,  as  so  many  have,  and  heard 
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as  so  many  have,  such  vague,  such  puerile 
revelations,  that  Susan  was  ashamed  of  her 
prophet,  and  dared  not  tell  that  her  hope 
was  strengthened.  Her  conviction,  how- 
ever, was  so  firm,  that  it  easily  gathered 
strength ;  for  evidence  that  goes  with  our 
own  hopes  and  opinions  is  received,  when 
far  less  conclusive  than  that  which  we 
demand  to  establish  what  we  disbelieve,  and 
do  not  desire  to  believe. 

So  Susan's  hopes  daily  grew  firmer ;  her 
dreams  were  ever  with  Conran ;  he  was 
there  moving  and  acting. 

No  one  but  her  maid  listened  to  her 
daily  tales,  and  she  wearied  of  the  oft  told 
hope;  wished  Miss  Susan  would  learn  to 
dream  of  some  real  gentleman,  and  not 
always  think  of  the  dead.  It  was  natural 
for  Miss  Edith;  for,  poor  lady,  she  would 
certainly  never  find  such  a  handsome  gen- 
tleman to  love  her  again ;  but  she  could  not 
understand  why  Miss  Susan  did  not  think 
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of  giving  her  mamma  another  son,  instead 
of  always  harping  on  poor  Mr.  Conran's  un- 
timely fate;  for  every  body  knew  he  was 
dead. 

"  Do  hold  your  tongue,"  Susan  would 
answer;  "I  did  not  ask  your  opinion.  I 
told  you  my  brother  lives.  I  shall  tell  himr 
that  all  those  who  were  fed  and  nourished 
by  his  bounty,  have  only  sought  how  to 
forget  him.     Another  son,  indeed !" 

"  Well,  miss,  it  is  of  no  use  lamenting 
the  dead." 

"No  use?"  she  replied.  "If  Conran 
were  dead,  would  I  let  you  come  near  me 
with  your  heartless  smile?  Would  I  let 
his  name  be  heard  in  this  room?  Oh!  I 
would  bar  out  the  sun  and  light;  the  birds 
should  be  dumb ;  I  could  not  bear  it,"  and 
she  cried  violently.  Then  starting  up,  she 
exclaimed,  clasping  her  hands :  "But,  thank 
God,  he  lives :  I  know  it.  That  will  be  my 
bridal." 
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This  firm  conviction  she  was  constantly 
striving  to  bring  before  Edith ;  but  it  was 
rarely  she  would  let  her  speak.  "  All  I 
desire,"  said  Susan,  "  is,  that  you  would  for 
one  minute  just  picture  to  yourself  how  you 
would  feel  if  it  were  true  that  he  lived,  but 
still  had  forsaken  and  forgotten  us  all.  It 
would  make  me  happier,  if  I  thought  you 
would  once  really  look  at  the  picture,  if 
even  you  think  it  but  a  fable,  or  a  dream, 
or  anything  else." 

But  Edith  made  no  reply,  though  she 
pondered  these  things  in  her  heart. 

Every  day  she  was  more  intent  on  her 
scheme;  no  agitating  occurrence  turned 
her  from  her  project. 

Mrs.  Conran  opposed  her  views.  She 
feared  that  this  plan  of  life  was  a  sort  of 
dedication  to  Conran's  memory,  and  she 
was  anxious  that  she  should  now  look  out 
into  life,  and  no  longer  bind  herself  to  their 
destinies. 
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The  circumstances  of  Mrs.  Conran  were 
most  embarrassing.  The  heir  of  entail  of 
the  estates  of  Tendring  Hall  would  soon 
move  the  question  of  the  inheritance;  and 
even  if  he  were  disposed  to  remain  quiet 
till  more  certain  proof  could  be  collected  of 
her  son's  death,  yet  she  felt  that  every  day 
made  her  tenure  less  sure,  and  her  right  to 
remain  there  more  questionable.  Day  by 
day  she  fixed  on  some  period  for  resigning 
her  home,  and  had  almost  decided,  when  the 
scene  in  the  Custom-house  for  the  first  time 
seemed  to  make  her  hesitate.  Hour  after 
hour  did  that  widowed  mother  walk  her 
room  in  painful  agitation ;  at  last,  her  old 
persuasion  returned,  and  again  she  mourned 
her  son's  death. 

On  the  following  morning,  Susan  told  her 
mother  of  all  that  had  happened  with  the 
clairvoyant;  and  as  she  told  her,  she  also 
related  the  numerous  stories  that  she  had 
collected,  and  the  wonderful  discoveries  that 
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had  from  time  to  time  been  made  through 
their  revelations.  She  received  all  that  was 
said,  without,  as  on  former  occasions,  ridi- 
culing her  hope,  but  declared  that  the 
anxiety  would  kill  her,  and  resigned  herself 
to  the  most  hopeless  depression. 
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